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THE SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


WHETHER we accept the dictum ‘‘Men 
are but children of a larger growth’’ or 
‘‘The child is father of the man,’’ the fact 
‘“As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined’’ 
remains unimpaired. In the field of public 
health, as in the realm of the ethical, the 
plastie clay of childhood furnishes both the 
material and the opportunity for the form- 
ing of sound habits and the correction of 
defects essential to a nearer approach to 
the ideal life and to most effective living. 

An army of over twenty-five million chil- 
dren passes in review before the teachers 
of the United States annually and thou- 
sands of pre-school age are seen at home, 
at school and on the playgrounds. It does 
not require a particularly trained eye to 
observe the great amount of physical im- 
pairment, the malnutrition, the feeble- 
mindedness, the subnormal mind in the 
making, the potential delinquent or the 
urgent need of applied hygiene. 

The school ean make a great contribution 
to public health by teaching personal hy- 
giene, through physical education, through 
its school lunches, domestic science and its 
mental training. It is able to prevent ill 
health, physical defects, social misfits and 
publie charges. It may bring relief before 
physical impairment has become chronic. 
Through its medical supervision and nurses 
it renders a service alike to its children and 
to its community. It can undertake corree- 
tion when success is most likely. Its efforts 
are contagious—they spread to the home 
and produce better living conditions. 

The responsibility of the school for the 
health of the public may be considered un- 
der five general heads: (1) It should not 
injure health; (2) it should give instruc- 
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tion in hygiene; (3) it should supervise 
and take an inventory of the physical con- 
dition of the individual child; (4) it should 
give exercise to develop strong bodies and 
proper social qualities; (5) its program 
should possess sufficient vitality, thorough- 
ness and tact to reach the home and com- 
munity through the child. 


THE HEALTH HAZARDS OF THE SCHOOL 


Few schools are without their health haz- 
ards. Too much close work, too little 
change of position and too great emphasis 
on high standing combine to injure chil- 
dren, particularly those with delicate 
hyperactive nervous systems. This combi- 
nation often proves the despair or the ex- 
euse of their less able schoolmates. Rigid 
discipline which does not permit of free 
movement and relaxation is a hardship for 
small children. 

The school may be injurious to health as 
a result of its construction and equipment. 
Its lighting may be inadequate; the black- 
boards may produce a glare or prove to be 
dim ; ventilation may be and too frequently 
is poor; the heat may be too dry because of 
no provision for proper humidity or the 
children may be required to sit at unsuit- 
able desks. Frequently, the water supply 
is polluted or conditions are such as to 
render it unsafe. The common drinking 
cup and towel may flourish side by side, an 
anachronism, but faithful exchanges for 
bacteria. In many schools, more particu- 
larly of rural communities, the system for 
sewage disposal is out of date and functions 
without reference to the relation of insects 
to disease or to approved methods of sani- 
tation. Even in urban schools the sanita- 
tion of the washrooms and latrines often 
leaves much to be desired. 
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These problems of school sanitation must 
be continually under consideration if each 
community is to have schools worthy of its 
best sanitary intelligence. Even with its 
difficulties, the school is usually the toreh- 
bearer of better sanitation and the teacher 
a priestess of better living. 

INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 

The proper teaching and practicing of 
hygiene are to be the great contribution of 
the school to publie health. Hygiene had 
always been the Ishmael of the school cur- 
riculum. For this no one was particularly 
to blame. The public had not come to ap- 
preciate the importance of preventive 
medicine. Teachers were not specially 
trained to present the subject, and the sub- 
ject matter of text-books was largely bones, 
aleohol and tobacco. The World War has- 
tened a change that was in the making 
before 1914. To-day, the naming of bones 
and the signs of the zodiac have given way 
to the teaching in the primary grades of 


such ‘‘health essentials’’ as: 


(1) A full bath more than once a week. 

(2) Brushing the teeth at least once a day. 

(3) Sleeping long hours with windows open. 

(4) Drinking as much milk as possible but no 
coffee or tea. 

(5) Eating some vegetables or fruit every day. 

(6) Drinking at least four glasses of water a 
day. 

(7) Playing a part of every day out of doors. 


(8) A bowel movement every morning. 


Instruction should inelude personal hy- 
giene, physical exercise, clean living and 
constructive thinking so graded as to suit 
the youngest child in the school and the 
older boys and girls ready to take their 
places in the community. The _ school 
should send its pupils forth into the world 
with a sense of responsibility and a healthy 
mental attitude which will make them an 
asset to their community in dealing with 
the great problems of life. This program 
would be an important force in removing 
the burden of physical defects from chil- 
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dren both in the school and in the home. 
This is the least expensive type of physical 
supervision because it may be done without 
either the services of a nurse or of a 
physician. 

To make hygiene vital to children the 
important thing is to discover the common 
defects from which they suffer and use 
those defects as a basis for instruction. 
Adenoids, enlarged tonsils, defective vision 
or hearing, decayed teeth and undernour- 
ishment will prove gateways to sound edu- 
cation in personal hygiene. The idea of 
correction, of & proper dietary, of treat- 
ment and of good health, for the sake of 
happiness and for most effective living, 
should run like threads of gold through the 
warp and woof of health education. School- 
room sanitation and the personal example 
of the teacher should be mute instructors 
ever emphasizing the spoken word. 

The findings of the draft aroused the 
public from its complacency concerning 
health. There is evidence on every hand 
that hygiene and physical education, once 
barely tolerated by certain builders of 
school curricula, will become a cornerstone 
of every system of instruction. It is a viec- 
tory for health, but it may prove worse 
than Parthian if ultra-sanitarians and 
pseudo-physical culturists obtain command 
of the forees of education. 

The modern health crusade, introduced 
by the National Tuberculosis Association, 
has been very effective in arousing the in- 
terest of children and their parents in per- 
sonal and publie hygiene. Its success is 
due to the introduction of play, romance 
and competition into the study and prac- 
tice of hygiene. It dramatizes the pursuit 
of health in modern chivalry by permitting 
the pupils to acquire knightly honors 
through fidelity to health duties. It is pri- 
marily home work which teaches the school 
and the home cooperatively. It has a far- 
reaching influence in the improvement of 
homes and in interesting teachers in health 
subjects. 
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PHYSICAL SUPERVISION 


Schools may enter the field of physical 
supervision through many avenues. For 
beginners a pair of scales, with measuring 
rod and a height and weight chart, will 
probably prove the most direct, the cheap- 
est and easiest route. This way is open to 
every teacher. It lacks the dramaties likely 
to generate friction, it tells a great deal 
concerning the physical condition of the 
child and strongly appeals to parental 
instinct. 

If the weights of members of the class 
and the standard for age and height and 
the rate of gain are posted monthly, the 
children may be counted upon to furnish 
the necessary publicity in regard to the 
work. This is the first important contribu- 
tion of the school to public health and the 
entering wedge for adequate medical and 
nursing supervision. 

The more thoughtful parents will take 
their underweight child to the family doce- 
tor for examination and advice; others will 
interview the teacher. In this way she will 
be given a chance to suggest a glass of milk 
and an egg for indigestible sweet bits or to 
send the child to a physician. Parents will 
contribute their bit to the cause of better 
health by discussion in the sewing circles, 
‘“busy fifteens,’’ and in their clubs, of un- 
derweight, physical condition of children, 
anemia and undernourishment. 

The ‘‘why’’ of underweight leads to in- 
quiry into many phases of child life. Cari- 
ous and defective teeth may render proper 
mastication impossible. Fast eating, indul- 
gence in sweets between meals, coffee and 
tea bring physical disaster to the child. 
The child may be unable to get plenty of 
fresh air on account of adenoids and en- 
larged tonsils which need removal. Lack 
of fresh air while sleeping and exercising, 
want of cleanliness and proper clothing, 
overcrowding and depressive environment 
keep down the weight. Eyestrain, with its 
loss of appetite and nausea, may be the 
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eause of subnormal weight. Inadequate, 
unbalanced diet and lack of sunlight sap 
the child’s vitality and present problems 
for the teacher interested in the physical 
welfare of her children. 

The relation of underweight to physical 
defects is well illustrated by the recent 
study of 8,887 school children of Detroit 
who were found to be 15 per cent. or more 
underweight. They represent 7.9 per cent. 
of all the school children of the city. One 
or more physical defects were found among 
6,662 or 74.9 per cent. The number of 
each of the more important defects per 
1000 children was as follows: 


Tonsils, enlarged or infected 508 
Defective teeth 227 
Anemic 73 
Faulty vision 93 
Mouth breathing 92 
Heart, abnormal 48 
Lung, suspicious 31 
Defective hearing 20 
Enlarged thyroid 29 
Enlarged anterior cervical glands 11 
Skin diseases 1] 
Orthopedic defects 6 
Deformed palate 1 


Underweight in its entity is complex and 
requires the combined efforts of medicine, 
sociology and economics to remove it. The 
nutritional phase of undernourishment is 
simple, and in the majority of instances 
proper feeding will do a great deal to rem- 
edy it. The problem is largely met when 
parents understand that the conservation 
of the health of their children is dependent 
upon proper nourishment and that scien- 
tifie dietetics is not incompatible with 
thrift. In many instances the question of 
poverty is not involved, but the parent has 
to be taught to appreciate the meaning of 
a well-balanced diet. When the child is 
unable to obtain adequate food at home, the 
school board will find it poor economy to 
give instruction to a child with an empty 
stomach. Education is best administered 
in concentrated doses after meals. 

The teacher attacking underweight by 
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attempting to insure proper nourishment 


for the children under her charge shiv uld 
give clean pasteurized milk the first place 
on her diet list. Cereals, particularly oat- 
vegetables should be her next 
consideration. The child 
plenty of bread. In 
whole wheat bread will prove to be better 
than that made from highly milled flour. 
and 


meal, and 


should ave 


ehnildren, 


feeding 


The vegetables should be given dail 
preferably should be fresh. Fruits should 
have a prominent place in the diet. Eggs, 
at forty cents per dozen, are not a luxury 
when meat is thirty cents per pound. Fish 
may be substituted for The child 
should have plenty of water between meals 


meat. 


and should entire ly avoid eoffee and tea 
SPECIAL SENSES 


Once a teacher has weighed, measured 
and fed her pupils, the other causes of 
will immediately challenge 


She will want to know which 


underweight 
her interest. 
are near-sighted, deaf or ill, and what can 
Any teacher can learn 
She will 


be done for them. 
to use the Snellin Eye Charts. 
have to examine each eye separately. In 
cases where glasses are used, first without, 
and then the The charts 


should be in such a position as to receive 


with glasses. 
illumination from one side and never in a 
location where the child would have to face 
The test 
should be made on clear days and the chart 
should not be left on the wall for the chil- 
dren to learn the letters by heart. Testing 
the eyes will take but a few minutes of the 
will often the 


the window while reading them. 


teacher’s time and show 
handicap under which her pupils are labor- 
ing. It will also save her the difficult task 
of trying to give the child a 100 per cent. 
education through 50 per cent. eyes. 

A teacher will find it to her interest to 
know which of her pupils have defective 
hearing. She should have her suspicions 
aroused when a statement has to be re- 
peated or when the child misses a great deal 
that normal children pick up. She may 
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readily determine the ability of her pupil 
to hear by ascertaining the distance at 
which the ticking of a watch and whispered 
words are heard. For example, if the tick 
of a certain watch was heard at 30 inches 
by those with normal hearing and at 15 
inches by a child suspected of being par- 
tially deaf, its hearer would be recorded as 
15/30 or 5/10 if 10/10 was standard for 
normal. Each ear should be tested sepa- 
rately. The 
the pupil who should keep one ear covered 


teacher should stand behind 


and eyes closed. 

Children with slightly defective hearing 
and subnormal vision should be placed in 
the front of the schoolroom. The teacher 
and the parents of children with subnormal 
hearing will do well to appreciate the fact 
that deafness will not only lead to retarda- 
tion and class repetition, but often to a dif- 
fident, hypersensitive, ‘‘shut in’’ person- 
ality. 

A child with a discharging ear or ‘‘sore 
eye’’ should be sent to his family physi- 
cian, to the county doctor or be taken to a 
clinic. Children should be taught the dan- 
ger of putting objects into their ears and 
the harmful effect of reading in a dim light 
or at twilight. They should know that they 
should not sit directly in front of the light 
to study but should have it come from the 
left. They should appreciate the value of 
a bright, non-flickering light, free from 
glare. These precautions are monotonously 
trite, but forever pertinent, so long as 
physical examinations of both young men 
and women continue to show impaired 
vision and discharging ears to a remark- 
able degree. 

TEETH 

Many children with defective vision and 
hearing are bound to have diseased mouths 
and throats. A teacher can readily inspect 
the tonsils, teeth and gums of the children 
under her care if she is provided with a 
supply of wooden tongue depressors. 
These should be collected and burned after 
use. 
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In a recent preliminary inspection of the 
teeth of a large number of school children, 
the teachers reported 73 per cent. with 
earious and defective teeth; a few days 
later dentists, after careful examination 
with use of a mirror, noted 80 per cent. of 
the same children with defects. Of this 80 
per cent., less than 5 per cent. gave a his- 
tory of ever having visited a dentist, and 
90 per cent. of the parents had not made 
any attempt to have the dental defects of 
their children corrected. These statistics 
are based chiefly upon rural conditions, but 
those of the schools of the larger cities show 
a very high pereentage of dental decay in 
the children attending school. 

While dental caries is primarily due to 
bacteria of the mouth acting in the pres- 
ence of food débris and to certain elements 
in the saliva which lead to the formation of 
acid which attacks the enamel, many other 
factors are predisposing causes. The teeth 
may have little resistance to decay because 
of developmental defect, faulty diet, neg- 
lect as result of ignorance of parents, cost 
or lack of dental facilities so common in 
rural communities. 

The ill effects of carious or defective 
teeth reach beyond the mouth. Decayed 
teeth may prove the gateway through which 
pathogenic bacteria reach the blood stream 
and a root abscess may be the source of 
arthritis, valvular heart lesions or Bright’s 
disease. Poor teeth are often the cause of 
indigestion and improper assimilation of 
food. 

With the exception of certain professions 
and a few individuals in whom the sense 
of the cosmetic is highly developed, the ma- 
jority of men and women do not seek their 
fortune through their faces. The average 
man or woman, however, desires a symmet- 
rical face. Yet, few parents give sufficient 
attention to their children’s first set of 
teeth to prevent asymmetry by insuring 
proper alignment of the permanent set. 

The teacher can do a great deal to have 
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the children preserve their teeth. She may 
have a toothbrush drill once a week, she 
may exact a promise of each child to clean 
his teeth at least twice daily at home, and 
advise against cracking nuts, biting pencils 
and other objects that injure the teeth. 
She can call the parents’ attention to the 
condition of the teeth of their children, 
advise dental service and cooperate in get- 
ting the children to a dental clinic. 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 

There are certain general and local 
symptoms that should arrest the attention 
of the alert teacher and give her a chance 
to prevent the spread of contagion by dis- 
covering communicable diseases in their in- 
cipiency. Eruption of the skin, ringworm, 
‘‘the itch’’ and pediculosis are readily 
detected by careful observation. She 
should be on the lookout for the child who 
fatigues easily, has flushed cheeks when the 
room is not especially warm, has a swelling 
of the neck or a persistent cough. 

Chills usually mean fever. They are 
often the earliest sign of many acute infec- 
tious diseases. They always require atten- 
tion. Many acute communicable diseases, 
particularly searlet fever, in children begin 
with nausea and vomiting. Profuse sweat- 
ing in the absence of exercise frequently 
denotes preceding chill or fever. 

Cough in children is nearly always an 
indication of a transmissible disease. It 
may be due to either a simple cold or to in- 
fluenza. It is the chief characteristic of 
pertussis, an early symptom of measles and 
one of the most persistent signs of pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. A child with a ‘‘cold in 
the head’’ is better off at home until a 
physician certifies it is safe for him to be 
with other children. He may have only a 
rhinitis or he may be showing the early 
symptoms of measles or influenza. 

Swelling of the neck is a condition that 
should arrest the attention of the teacher 
and give her an opportunity to help both 
the children under her charge and their 
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Mumps are usually readily 
Tuberculous glands are com- 


community. 
recognized. 
mon in children of school age. Suppura- 
tion of cervical glands is not uncommon 
after measles arid scarlet fever. Enlarge- 
ment of the glands at the side and back of 
the neck is a cardinal sign of German 
measles. Diphtheria is a serious disease 
that causes swelling of the neck. Many 
‘‘waxen kernels’’ are due to bad teeth. 
Simple goitre is very common among school 
children in many parts of the United 
States and will continue to be prevalent 
until iodine prophylaxis is widely used. 
Irritability, restlessness and ‘‘nervous- 
ness’’ in children are more likely to be due 
to disease than to either a genius for mis- 
Insuffi- 
cient sleep and unrecognized eyestrain sap 
the health of the child and the patience of 
the teacher. Epilepsy may be the true rea- 


chief or an aptitude for badness. 


son for a pupil’s sudden need of discipline. 
Chorea and seabies make ‘‘fidgety’’ chil- 
dren who are made worse by fear of 
punishment. 


SCHOOL NURSE 


The school nurse is no longer an experi- 
ment but an economie necessity. She is an 
investment for the school board and an in- 
surance against retardation, class repeti- 
tion and truancy. To be most effective she 
must have health, tact and an even temper. 
She must also have a vision and love for 
her work. In addition to regular training 
school and hospital work, she should have 
a sound elementary knowledge of public 
health nursing, dietetics and school sanita- 
tion. The number of nurses meeting this 
standard is still far below the demand. 

The duties of the school nurse will vary 
according to whether a school physician is 
employed on full time, on part time or at 
all. Their nature will also be determined 
by whether her work is in a rural or urban 
community. Where a school physician is 
employed, she will supplement his work, 
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will correlate hers with it, and will conduct 
a follow-up system. 

In the city her general duties consist of 
daily inspection, disposition and care of 
children who are referred to her by mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. She will look 
after children who are absent from school 
or who need to be seen to ascertain whether 
they have followed out medical advice. She 
will inspect the sanitary condition of the 
school and grounds. She will give particu- 
lar attention to the physical inspection of 
children for reference to a physician, to 
community clinies or to specialists. She 
will conduct special classes in nutrition, 
posture, ete. She will supervise open-air 
schools and will attend and assist at school 
clinics. 

In the rural districts the nurse will be 
required to perform all the general duties 
of her city colleague. In addition, in many 
states, she will function as a representative 
of the state department of health in deal- 
ing with communicable disease, will give 
her attention to posture and. nutrition 
classes and instruction in health education. 

The rural school nurse will find it to her 
advantage to secure the cooperation of the 
eounty and local health officials and to 
arrange for the correlation of her work 
with the health activities of her district. 
She will need to know the state laws rela- 
tive to communicable disease and to the 
inspection of schools. She should cultivate 
a friendly relationship with the local physi- 
cians, commercial organizations, Women’s 
Clubs and other welfare agencies within 
her jurisdiction. 

A school nurse will be able to do the 
most and will be most efficient if she de- 
votes the mornings to inspection of schools 
and the afternoons and Saturdays to 
special classes, health inspection and ‘‘ fol- 
low-up’’ work. Immediately following the 
opening exercises she should make routine 
inspection of each classroom to discover in- 
cipient and unrecognized cases of com- 
municable disease, to note the hygienic con- 
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ditions and to confer with teachers relative 
to matters needing her immediate atten- 
tion. On completion of the classroom in- 
spection she should return to her office in 
the school building for special inspection 
of children referred to her by the teachers ; 
to examine new entrants, as well as those 
returning after absence from school. At 
this time she should be available for con- 
sultation with parents. 

Physical examination of school children 
is not, strictly speaking, the function of 
either the school nurse or the teacher. The 
preventive side of medical inspection re- 
quires greater technical training than that 
of the average nurse; besides, her other 
duties are adequate to absorb all of her 
time. However, where no school physician 
is provided, for years to come the school 
nurse or the teacher must make the inspec- 
tion to detect physical defects. These ex- 
aminations should be made at the begin- 
ning of each school term; a day should be 
set aside for the work, the parents should 
be notified in advance and requested to be 
present. 

The following special conditions should 
be looked for and recorded during the 
physical inspection : 

Diseases of skin. 
Enlarged lymph glands. 
Deformities. 
Under-nourishment. 
Suspected tuberculosis. 
(Chronic cough, pallor, 
underweight. ) 


Defective vision. 
Defective hearing. 
Defective teeth. 
Mouth breathing. 
Enlarged tonsils. 
Nervousness. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION 


Medical inspection, with school nursing, 
physical education and health instruction, 
completes the preventive agents of the 
school for the promotion of personal health 
and the prevention of disease. Medical in- 
spection, to be most valuable, must be in- 
tensive and standardized, and the personal 
equation of individual examiners elimi- 
nated as far as practical. 

The medical inspector should visit class 
rooms regularly to observe sanitary condi- 
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tions and to confer with teachers concern- 
ing illumination, the seating of the children 
and the correction of postural defects. He 
should lose no opportunity to discuss with 
teachers and principals the physical and 
mental condition of individual children re- 
quiring special attention. 

He will provide for routine physical ex- 
amination of children entering school for 
the first time and once annually thereafter. 
He should make special provision for chil- 
dren leaving school for employment and 
for those referred to him by teachers and 
nurses. The parent or guardian of the 
child should be notified and requested to be 
present at the time of the examination. 
The results of the examination, with a 
statement of the particular physical or 
mental condition of the child, should be 
sent to its parents. A careful record of the 
physical examinations should be kept and 
the improvement and treatment noted. 

Medical supervision of schools should 
apply to the sanitary condition of the 
building and equipment as well as to the 
children. They should be surveyed at the 
beginning of the school year and monthly 
thereafter. The inspector should be re. 
quired to make a detailed report of condi- 
tions observed and it should be available 
for the information of the principal and 
board of education. Everyone interested 
in school administration should have the 
desire to set for the school an example in 
sanitation, in the excellence df its lunches 
and in its lighting, heating and ventilztion. 


PLAYGROUNDS 


A playground is a cordial in whicli is 
combined nature’s tonie of sunshine, fresh 
air and exercise in life-giving propcrtions. 
It not only produces physical growth, but 
it stimulates those higher functions and 
that nobler conduct that lift the race above 
the brute and make it heroie in evolution. 
On the playground initiative is cultivated, 
leadership and cooperation nurtured, and 
workmanship, rivalry and obedience to 
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rules make it a stabilizer of society and a 
preventive for antisocial acts. 

The playground is often the only place 
where the school child gets air in the 
proper amount and kind; the only place 
where the blood obtains complete aeration. 
The exhilaration of joyous exercise, the 
strengthened pulse, the quickened and 
deepened breathing and the full chest of 
sustained effort fills the lungs to full capae- 
ity. The playground increases the tune- 
tion of the excretory organs in the elimina- 
tion of waste and purifies the blood through 
lung activity. The playground bathes the 
child in sunshine, which is a potent reme- 
dial agent in disease, particularly in tuber- 
culosis and rickets. Sunlight destroys 
pathogenic bacteria. 

The playground provides exercise. It is 
almost impossible to over-emphasize the 
importance of proper exercise for the 
child. It plays a great réle in shaping the 
body, in determining the form and fune- 
tion of vital organs and in building the 
brain. It brings to the child the inheri- 
tance of the race and it insures him the 
promise of the future. Ancient Greece 
best typifies the result of the proper com- 
bination of exercise, games, play and hy- 
giene with intellectual education. For cen- 
turies it has stood the peer of all other 
countries in philosophy, literature, archi- 
tecture and art. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Thousands of intelligent individuals are 
doomed to live always in the shadow of the 
peak, to the ascent of which their lives have 
been directed. Their inability to climb the 
last few hundred feet which separate them 
from their much coveted goal is too often 
due solely to physical weakness. Many 
persons, otherwise excellent, place insur- 
mountable barriers in their path to success 
because of lack of magnanimity to rivals, 
inability to stand momentary disappoint- 
ment, a poor spirit of sportsmanship, or 
want of power to stick to their purpose to 


the end. In other words, they are un 
trained in the lore of the playground; they 
are uneducated by games, athletics and 
physical culture which would have devel- 
oped in them those qualities essential to 
success. 

The rapid increase in gymnasiums and 
playgrounds shows an appreciation of the 
importance of physical training to general 
education. Unfortunately, gymnasiums are 
too frequently erected for the high school 
students only. The primary school pupils 
need the physical education as much or 
even more than their older brothers in the 
high school. The child needs games early 
in life to cultivate in him a spirit of co- 
operation, of generosity and of unselfish 
ness in working for a common good. 

Athletics should be encouraged in the 
high school as a public health measure, but 
they should also be used as a means to 
stimulate interest in physical activity and 
the sports in general, rather than as an end 
in themselves. The healthfulness of ath- 
leties depends upon their ability to develop 
the individual physically and to give him a 
fondness for physical recreation which he 
will follow after graduation and whieh will 
serve to keep him in ‘‘fighting trim’’ for 
the battle of life. Interelass and interschool 
competitions are a menace unless they 
stimulate and promote physical, moral and 
social qualities that will better enable the 
player to serve society. The wholesome- 
ness of athletics is largely determined by 
the sense of social responsibility of the 
director ; and in his selection, his ability to 
create effective citizens should take prece- 
dence over that of making champions. 


PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

As over one third of the children enter- 
ing school for the first time have multiple 
physical defects which might have been 
prevented or remedied by prompt action of 
the parents, cooperation between the school 
and the home is essential to any effective 
plan for the general improvement of the 
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physical condition of school children. It is 
difficult for the teacher alone to reach chil- 
dren of the pre-school age, which is the best 
period for the formation of proper health 
habits and for the prompt response to pre- 
ventive measures. The decisive influence 
of parents in community activities makes 
an association between them and the 
teacher a powerful force for the advance- 
ment of public health and for civic 
betterment. 

Through the child to the parents, and 
through them to the community, the school 
may ereate a demand for an organization 
prepared to provide the proper care of 
children from pre-nativity to parenthood. 
The Parent-Teachers Association holds a 
strategie position from which it may influ- 
ence other parents and the general public 
to demand that the local board of health 
shall have a program, an efficiency and 
financial support equal to its responsibility. 

J. Howarp Bearp 

HEALTH SERVICE, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





PENSION LEGISLATION 


Eacu session the desks of legislators are 
piled high with all sorts of bills. Pension 
bills probably will be found among them. 
Several months ago, people who were asleep 
to the menace of unsound pension legisla- 
tion awoke to the danger through President 
Harding’s wise veto of the Bursum pen- 
sion bill. The immediate cost to the United 
States Treasury would have been $108,- 
000,000. This bill increased the pensions 
of veterans of the Mexican War, the Indian 
wars and the Civil War. This increase 
applied also to the widows and to the 
nurses who were in active service during 
the Civil War. Further, the present law 
grants pensions to widows who married 
veterans prior to 1905. The Bursum bill 
advanced the date to 1915. The result may 
easily be predicted. An aged veteran 
would be considered a matrimonial prize 
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for the woman who desired a pension of 
fifty dollars per month. Under the Bur- 
sum bill, the taxpayers would have the 
pleasure of supporting widows of veterans 
for the next fifty or more years. One hun- 
dred and ten years later, no less than forty- 
nine widows of the War of 1812 were draw- 
ing pensions. The United States paid for 
the fiscal year 1922 the immense sum of 
$253,807,583.37 to its 547,016 pensioners 
Suppose the precedent established by this 
Bursum bill were applied to veterans of the 
World War. The nation would have to pay 
approximately fifty billions of dollars in 
fifty years. 

Since 1861, a very serious phase of pen- 
sion legislation has been the granting of a 
pension by a special act of Congress. The 
Sixty-first Congress, 1909-1911, granted 
9,649 pensions by special acts. The Sixty- 
seventh Congress has almost a clear record. 
May the Sixty-eighth Congress keep it 
clear! Is special legislation fair to the tax- 
payers and the workers of the United 
States? The evil of special pension legis- 
lation is not confined to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In New Jersey, a law was passed 
to provide a pension for one Jersey City 
principal. This law through amendments 
developed into the Thirty-five Year Service 
Pension Law, which granted a half-pay 
pension for New Jersey teachers entirely at 
the expense of the state. In 1919 this law 
was repealed. The 1922 session of the New 
Jersey Legislature furnishes a striking ex 
ample of this tendency to introduce un- 
sound pension legislation. Twenty-one 
pension bills were introduced. These bills 
drew forth the severe criticism of the Leg- 
islative Committee of the League of New 
Jersey Municipalities. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the recent 1923 session of the New Jer- 
sey Legislature, twenty pension bills were 
introduced. Nearly all were financially 
unsound. 

The realization that the New York City 
Fund, the Philadelphia Fund, the IIli- 
nois System, the Milwaukee System, ete., 
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were approaching serious financial dif- 
ficulties led to the appointments of commis- 
sions to make thorough studies of pension 
legislation. Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Erie, Pennsylvania, were pioneers in 
establishing teacher pension systems that 
provide for future costs. In the year 1910, 
the legislature of Massachusetts issued its 
valuable ‘‘Report on Old Age Pensions, 
Annuities and Insuranece.’’ This Massa- 
chusetts report did pioneer work in educat- 
ing the public in the principles of sound 
pension legislation. Massachusetts realizes 
the seriousness of its conflicting pension 
systems and burdensome costs. Within 
thirty-seven years, one hundred and 
seventy-five acts had been passed in Bos- 
ton. Finally, the Boston City Council 
voted $9,000 for a comprehensive study of 
pensions for city employees. The result is 
the complete reorganization of the Boston 
system for municipal employees, including 
teachers, on a sound actuarial basis. This 
new Boston system bases its benefits on the 
savings plan idea, 7.e., the benefit depends 
on the total contributions at retirement. 
The New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania systems base their benefits on the 
final salary basis, #.e., the benefit depends 
on the average salary for the last five or ten 
years before retirement. This introduces 
a very unstable factor in the actuarial cal- 
culations. Who can predict salaries ten, 
twenty or may be forty years hence? For 
the last two decades, so many unsound pen- 
sion laws for policemen, firemen, teachers, 
etc., have been enacted in New Jersey that 
the 1917 legislature appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate municipal, county and 
state pensions; also, the teachers’ retire- 
ment systems. This commission employed 
pension experts and an actuary who recom- 
mended the reorganization of all the sys- 
tems on an actuarial basis founded on 
sound pension principles. With the excep- 
tions of the teachers’ retirement systems 
and the state employees’ system, the other 
systems have added amendments that will 


further increase their liabilities and that 
will add to the ever-increasing tax load that 
this generation is bestowing on a future 
generation. ‘‘ Knowledge comes, but wis- 
dom lingers.’’ 

The agitation in regard to pension legis- 
lation is not limited to the United States. 
It is a political and a social question in all 
English-speaking countries, as well as in 
Germany, France, ete. The introduction of 
machinery brought about a changed social 
order in Europe. Before this era, the aged 
and disabled were eared for by the land- 
lord; or, as they were usually regarded as 
esteemed members of the family, the family 
provided for them. A man, very often, is 
now a part of the industrial machine. He 
is useful only as long as he is efficient. This 
brings us to the province of social insur- 
ance: industrial, old age, disability pen- 
sions, ete. At the same time, governments 
have established pension systems for mili- 
tary service, civil service, ete. Municipal 
pension systems followed. In many eases, 
teachers, being city employees, were in- 
cluded under these municipal systems. 

The point of view in pension legislation 
should be that of youth, not old age. 
Through sympathy for the aged and dis- 
abled, the policy has been to enact pension 
legislation at the expense of the taxpayer 
and the younger members of the system. 
The pension system should be one of the 
means of attracting young people to a pro- 
fession or an industry by offering them the 
opportunity of a safe investment which 
may be refunded or which may provide a 
retirement allowance. At the same time 
adequate provision should be made for the 
old and disabled on a financially sound 
basis. 

What is a pension? 

Is it a gratuity? Is it a reward for ser- 
vice? Is it an economic arrangement be- 
tween employer and employee to provide 
for a deteriorated human machine and so 
increase the efficiency of the plant? Is it 
a deferred wage? 
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Many persons believe that a pension 
should be the gift of the state or other em- 
ploying body for faithful service. Either 
such pension will be very meagre or its pay- 
ment will ereate enormous liabilities. In 
1919, the total liabilities of the Thirty-five 
Year Service Pension for New Jersey teach- 
ers were over $23,000,000. This system has 
been replaced by the New Jersey Pension 
and Annuity Fund which is founded on 
sound actuarial pension principles. The 
actuarial pension systems, by deducting a 
certain percentage of the member’s salary 
to provide for a future benefit, are cer- 
tainly deferring a portion of the wage. A 
pension is a joint deferred wage when the 
employer and the employee both contribute 
to the reserve funds. 

There is a big difference in the rate of 
contributions required under a non-actu- 
arial pension system and a modern actu- 
arial system. Generally, non-actuarial sys- 
tems require yearly contributions of one, 
two or three per cent. of salaries. But only 
the small percentage of persons who live to 
be pensioned obtain any benefits. Under 
the new actuarial systems, the rates are 
higher, but each member of the fund is en- 
titled to the value of his own contributions 
either in the form of a pension, an optional 
benefit or a refund of contributions. Theo- 
retically, the employee should be entitled 
to the total contributions either in a retire- 
ment allowance, optional benefit or refund. 
The Vermont Retirement Law enacted in 
1919 recognizes this principle that the 
teacher who has six years continuous ser- 
vice is entitled to a refund of both the 
teacher’s and the state’s contributions. 
Suppose this idea were incorporated in all 
statewide pension systems for teachers. 
Then, a teacher migrating from one state 
to another could transfer the retirement 
Savings account. Practically, this idea is 
financially impossible, in most instances. 

The reason why a total refund of contri- 
butions is impossible is because an actuarial 
pension system must assume the ‘‘accrued 
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liabilities.’’ The situation is that states 
that have established actuarial pension sys- 
tems have also assumed the burden of pro- 
viding pensions for teachers with years o1 
service before the actuarial law was en- 
acted. To credit these services creates a 
deficiency in the pension fund which is 
known as the ‘‘acerued liabilities.”’ This 
problem of accrued liabilities is a very seri- 
ous one. It must be solved when the pen- 
sion law is being framed ; otherwise, it may 
lead to financial embarrassment of the en- 
tire pension system. One solution is to 
appropriate the amounts needed to pay the 
pensions as they fall due. This is an ex- 
pensive solution for the taxpayer. Another 
method, the actuarial idea, is to compute 
the present value of the pensions that will 
have to be paid to these teachers, and then 
annually to set aside a certain proportion 
of this amount in a reserve fund that will 
through compound interest and safe invest- 
ment be sufficient to meet these pensions as 
they fall due. This is the economical way 
of paying this deficit. Within a certain 
period of years which may extend over as 
many as sixty years, this liability will be 
cancelled. Recently, the State Comptroller 
of New Jersey, alarmed at the amount 
asked for the reserve fund for those teach- 
ers who had taught prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the new system, sent a letter to the 
governor and the legislature asking that 
the pension law be amended so as to do 
away with this type of reserve. This 
amount happened to be the total amount 
due over a period of three years. Each 
year the necessary amounts should be set 
aside in the various funds: otherwise, the 
state will not be able to carry the burden. 
After a strenuous legislative campaign, the 
matter has been adjusted so that New Jer- 
sey retains her actuarial reserve system for 
the older teachers who taught before the 
pension law was enacted. Besides this type 
of reserve fund, other reserve funds must 
be established for service since the law was 
enacted. The actuary computes the rates 
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of contribution necessary for the state and 
the teacher to pay into these funds so as to 
provide the future benefits. 

The type of benefit depends upon the 
risks. Most systems provide for old age, 
disability and optional benefits. There is 
serious objection to a service benefi 
many persons after twenty-five, thirty or 
thirty-five vears of service are pl Vs lly 
and mentally able to continue their work. 
Also, most actuarial systems object to 1n- 
corporating this service benefit, since the 
rate depends on age at entrance and the 
age at retirement. Another type of benefit, 
the optional benefit, is one that should be 
This benefit has been 
A person at 


carefully considered 
based on the insurance idea. 
retirement may choose as large a retire- 
ment allowance as his reserve funds will 
purehase. If he should die a short time 
afterwards, his estate loses the balance of 
his contributions, 7.e., the balance of all the 
money that he contributed and the state 
contributed. Or, a person at retirement 
may choose a reduced retirement allowance 
or pension or annuity. Then in the event 
of his death, his estate receives the differ- 
ence between the present value of the re- 
tirement allowance or pension or annuity 
as it was at the time of retirement and the 
amount paid in benefits. In its actual 
workings, this optional benefit has provided 
a large sum for the estates of those teach- 
ers who were financially able to choose the 
reduced retirement allowance, and has re- 
sulted in the entire loss of the balance of 
the teacher’s and the state’s contributions 
to those who chose the total retirement 
allowance payable throughout life. The 
recent case of Mrs. Grace S. Forsythe, late 
associate superintendent of schools of New 
York City, illustrates the advantage of 
choosing a reduced retirement allowance. 
The Teachers’ Retirement Board paid an 
optional benefit of $31,981 to her estate. 
She had only been a member of this new 
fund for about five years. The theory is 
that those persons who have no heirs pre- 
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fer to choose the total retirement allowance. 
The truth is that actuarial pension systems 
are usually compulsory systems, and thus 
differ from insurance companies. There- 
fore, the person who is compelled to con- 
tribute to a pension system should be en- 
titled to the value of these contributions 
either in a retirement allowance, or a re- 
fund to himself or his estate. 

Two types of knowledge are essential in 
modern pension legislation; the knowledge 
of the actuary and the knowledge of the 
pension expert. A sound actuarial pension 
law needs the services of both, not only in 
its framing but throughout its operation, 
so that no amendment may be added that 
will destroy its financial integrity. The 
New Jersey Teachers’ Pension and Annu- 
ity Law has been jeopardized several times 
by the introduction of unsound amend- 
ments. These amendments have _ been 
favored by those teachers who do not real- 
ize the danger of amending a technical law 
without the advice of a competent actuary. 
Fortunately, these amendments have been 
defeated. Recently, New York City teach- 
ers worked strenuously to amend their 
actuarial retirement law, so that a teacher 
could retire after thirty years of service. 
The law permits retirement after thirty- 
five years of service. The bill passed the 
New York legislature. Because of the cost, 
Mayor Hylan vetoed the bill. The impor- 
tant thing to remember in any actuarial 
pension system is: the system may provide 
any type of benefit, provided those con- 
cerned are willing to pay the cost. 

Ipa E. Housman 

HieH ScHoon, 

HOBOKEN, N. J. 





PRESIDENT MEIKLEJOHN’S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS' 
I have made many speeches in these 
eleven years, but I have never been so 
badly prepared, and that is saying a good 


1 Speech by President Andrew Meiklejohn at the 
Amherst Alumni Luncheon on June 21. 
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deal. Whether or not I have anything to 
say, or can say it if I have, I am not sure, 
especially after my friend and delightful 
enemy Sperry has been talking to you. 

But I am no longer active president of 
the college. I am no longer bound by that. 
[ am myself free to say what may come 
into my mind and heart, and if it is there 
it has got to come out if I can get it out. 

I have had a story for quite a while, but 
have never found an occasion when it has 
seemed relevant to be told. It is a story in 
a book of memories by Mr. Gladstone. A 
boy was asked who was Oliver Cromwell, 
and he said: ‘‘Oliver Cromwell is the man 
who killed his King and afterwards was 
sorry. I would that I had served my God 
as I have served my King.’’ I am not sure 
whether that is relevant or not, but I have 
a vague feeling it is; but I am not going to 
try to make that point. 

Another story seems more relevant. At 
the time of my inauguration College Hall 
was crowded with so many outsiders that 
many of the alumni couldn’t get in. One 
of the first remarks an alumnus made to 
me at that time was: ‘‘ What we need most 
here is a larger hall for inaugurations!’’ 

I have two or three topies to talk about 
and I want to keep them separate and clear. 
| do not want to talk in such a way as to 
make you feel that I identify myself with 
the cause of education and I feel a certain 
difficulty in talking, for fear you will mis- 
understand me. When I talk about the col- 
lege I wish you would regard it as a very 
impersonal statement. 

First, if you will let me, I want to talk 
about myself. I came here eleven years 
ago with very high purpose and with great 
encouragement. I remember seeing twelve 
or thirteen years ago a report of your class 
of ’85 in which they defined the ideals and 
purposes of the college as they saw it. I 
didn’t know then where Amherst was, but 
I said to a friend of mine, ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
like to get hold of a college like that? Don’t 
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you think it has in it the possibility of 
something?’’ In a couple of years I was 
here. Well, I have had a try at it. I had 
fairly definite ideas of what ought to be 
done. I was told by trustees to try to 
change the place as well as to keep it going, 
and I have tried to do it. 

Now I am stopping, not because the ad- 
venture is bad in my opinion, but because 
the Trustees and Faculty are not able or 
willing to support me in it any longer, and 
I think they ought to. I must speak frankly 
to you. I think they are making, educa- 
tionally, a very bad mistake. I think they 
ought to stand by the venture as they 
promised to stand ten years ago. I am ter- 
ribly sorry—not in a personal way—that 
it is not going on as we had hoped it would. 
I think they ought to be standing by. I 
think they are mistaken; but I also think 
that there is a difference of opinion, and, 
since they think it is better that I should 
not stand, I am willing to go and do some- 
thing else. 

Now let me say just a word of what it 
means in wider terms. The point is, I am 
a minority man, I am always wanting 
change. I am almost invariably in an issue 
against the larger number. That being the 
case, I am perfectly willing to take my 
medicine. 

Now, from that point of view, will you 
let me say that I am amazed that the thing 
has lasted as long as it has. In view of 
what men are, in view of things that are be- 
lieved, things that have been said to-day at 
this luncheon, I am amazed that it has last- 
ed so long. I am expected to be in the 
minority, and institutions must inevitably 
be in the hands of majorities. 

I am a believer in democracy, but my 
query is whether institutions of learning 
should be in the hands of majorities. May 
I place myself, as usual, somewhere at 
swords’ points with my friend Erskine? 
Mr. Erskine said to me: ‘‘ Keep the best of 
the past, be sure of that,’’ and I said: 
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‘*Yes, and the best of the past is el ange, 
For change is life. Life that does not 
change is death.’’ 

So I agreed with him and differed at the 
same time. Mr. Erskine says that we should 
diseover the truth, but that there is some- 
thing else to be done with it. Yes, some- 
thing should be done, but not by the dis- 
coverer. I believe in setting learning apart 
from life and keeping it there, that it may 
be pure and true and clean and free. I 
don’t want institutions devoted to learning 
mixed up with doing. I say the greatest 
danger to the American college to-day is 
that it will be drawn into the common life, 
and that it will take the standards of com- 
mon life as its own, rejoicing that it will be 
like other men rather than with the neces- 
sary difference which every scholar has 
with every other man who is not a scholar. 

Being in the majority, men of Amherst, 
may I say that I am going because you 
think I ought not to be here. I go some- 
where else. I don’t know where; but I am 
going in the same way. Now for the first 
time I must play a different role. I have 
talked freely of Amherst, and I have talked 
from my heart about Amherst. I have 
loved the place and the boys in it, and I 
have loved its fights, though I have not al- 
ways enjoyed them. 

But it is not mine any more to say what 
Amherst is. It is not even mine to say what 
you shall do with what we have tried to 
make of Amherst. I only add this: It is a 
precious place, not only for yourselves, but 
for America and for learning, and you 
must do your best with it. 

May I say a little about education in gen- 
eral? I would like to give you if I can 
some feeling again of what has been in my 
mind during these years and in the minds 
of some of my friends, and in some minds 
more clearly than others, of course. The 
point is, we are trying to work out in Amer- 
ica a certain type of life whether we will it 
or not. There is not a field of human en- 
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deavor in which the outlook is not chang- 
ing from day to day. There is not a human 
situation, whether in the living individual 
or in the group, that is not changed day by 
day, not by the choice of any man, but b) 
We are 
transforming knowledge and transforming 


the sheer drive of circumstance. 


life. 

Now, in that changing activity I want 
the school and college to play its part. | 
think there is a certain difference that 
comes between us as groups. It is a differ- 
ence as to what thinking is for; what this 
business is that we are trying to get in the 
college; what this activity is that we are 
trying to get; what this knowledge is that 
the student needs. I think we will agree 
that it is intelligence, but I find two dif- 
ferent views with regard to intelligence. 

Some people believe that intelligence is a 
thing that you can have, that you can get 
and keep; that it comes down out of the 
past ; that it is handed down by the teacher ; 
that you can find it in a book; that it is 
there to be taken. It is not. Thinking or 
intelligence is a thing that you must do; it 
is an activity; it is a function of the human 
spirit; it is something that men must un- 
dertake if they are to have guidance of life. 
Being of the second group, I get my vision 
of what the college in America should be. 

America is trying to be a democracy, 
and America does not know how to be a 
democracy. America can’t think in demo- 
cratic terms. America still thinks in terms 
of privilege and possession and position 
and social clique. America must learn to 
think in other terms than those, and it has 
a long task. Here is a thing that I find 
clear everywhere; America to-day is a peo- 
ple uneducated in its task, trying to edu- 
eate its children to their task. We do not 
know how to think as yet in terms of what 
we have to do, and we have got to learn. 

But I giory in the past. I glory in what 
has been done. But the thing I glory in 
most is just the thing I have spoken of. I 
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have gloried in the way the men of the past 
met the change and swing of events in their 
day. They had to do it, and we have to do 
it now. They had to learn of life in the 
world as it changed and swerved and 
swung under their feet. They had to learn 
of life in what was for them a new world. 
America does not know yet how to do it. 

There is a feeling—and I say it in all 
tolerance and good humor—that some of 
my best friends think that the thing to do 
with boys is to put them back into the past 
and that will give them a way of life for 
the future. But I do not believe it. The 
thing to do for boys is to get them thinking 
about their world—in America, for them- 
selves—and it is a good endeavor. 

How often have I wanted to say during 
these days of strife: ‘‘Don’t think we are 
braggarts; don’t think we believe we are 
different from other men.”’ We are ter- 
ribly ‘‘humble.’’ We want things 
changed, we have not yet found out how to 
run a college. We still have trustees, and 
I am sure that when we have found out 
how to run colleges we won't have trustees. 
Trustees do not know what is going un, not 
because they are not intelligent, but be- 
cause they are busy doing something clse. 
Hence, if you have colleges run by trustees 
you must have them run by men who do 
not know what is going on in the college. 

Another thing in college is the alumni, 
and they are gathering in considerable 
strength nowadays, but the trouble with 
you is, not that you know whri is going on, 
but that you know so much that is not go- 
ing on. I believe in alumni influence be- 
cause it is democratic; but with it all the 
forees of misunderstanding, sentimental- 
ism, prejudice and unreason are drawn 
into the problems of the institution. I be- 
lieve the only remedy is the one we have 
tried recently: it is that the alumni should 
be educated. 

I am in a dilemma with regard to the 
Faculty. I want to tell you quite frankly 
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about this dilemma. I have said that | 
think Trustees should be abolished, and | 
think they should be when-the Faculty is 
ready to take their place. I believe the 
college should be controlled by its Faculty 
with the President an officer of the Faculty. 
During my eleven years there is nothing 
I have wanted more than that, to build up 
the strength and power and influence of the 
Faculty. If that is not strong, then every- 
thing else is weak. 

The thing that was in my mind, the thing 
I was commissioned to do when I came 
here, the only thing worth while doing, was 
to try to change the Faculty for the better 
in terms of personnel, in terms of teaching 
methods. 

Two conflicting demands are made. 
First, it is essential, as the Trustees said, 
that a Faculty be kept up and improved. 
Second, it is essential that the control 
should be in the hands of the Faculty, that 
no one else should be allowed to domi- 
nate it. 

May I say it is going to be a very hard 
thing to improve our Faculty? The Fae- 
ulty find it exceedingly difficult to improve 
themselves, and they find it exceedingly ob- 
jectionable to have any one else to do it to 
them. Now, it is essential that they be 
changed. I tell you that it is a tragic thing 
to see a Faculty growing old without 
knowledge of it and resenting the coming 
of younger men and younger methods and 
new institutions which they need to keep 
themselves alive and active. Don’t take 
that too personally. I am talking in gen- 
eral terms. It is a pretty hard dilemma. 

Now, one last word and I am done, and 
I want to make my last word as gentle and 
as kind and as friendly as I ean. I don’t 
want to be either soft or bitter. If I sav 
it is a mere incident in my life you will 
think I am rather flippant, and if I say I 
am taking it terribly hard you will think I 
am soft and a weakling. You know it is 
not the reformer who is always right. Al! 
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right people are reformers, but not ail re- 
formers are right. I am not specifying 
who is right or wrong, but I am doing this 
for all the schools and colleges in this 
country. 

Life today in America is a great, tre- 
mendous spiritual adventure. Life in 
America must find guidance for that ad- 
venture, especially in the colleges. I think 
we should have had the sense of that in 
Amherst, not simply these last years, but 
very much so in these last eleven years. 
Oh, I hope we do not lose here or in the 
other colleges! 

American life, with its attempt to live 
beautifully, sweetly, honestly and coura- 
geously, is a glorious and intoxicating 
thing, and I have had a good taste of it, 
and so have you, and you are going your 
way in the days to come and I am going 
mine. I shall try to be decent to you, as I 
have been in the past, as you have been in 
the past to me, and we will still be honest 
with one another. I differ from most of 
you on most of the issues of life, and I am 
going to keep it up. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE MOVEMENT FOR A FEDERAL 
AMENDMENT REGULATING 
CHILD LABOR 


A summary of state standards concerning 
child labor is presented in a pamphlet published 
by the National Child Labor Committee in the 
interest of the proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution granting to the Congress 
power to regulate child labor in the United 
States. The pamphlet begins: 

We do not believe in child labor in the United 
States. Or so we would probably claim if a for- 
eign visitor were to ask us. Yet if that foreign 
visitor were inquisitive enough to study our federal 
census or the vagaries of our state child labor laws, 
the situation might be embarrassing. 

We do not believe in child labor—but 1,060,858 
children between 10 and 15 are at work in the 
United States, according to the census of 1920. 

We do not believe in child labor—but 378,063 of 
these working children are between 10 and 138 
years of age. 
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We do not believe in child labor—but the census 
enumerates children at work in every state in the 
Union... 

The federal government cannot, according to our 
present interpretation of the Constitution, have 
anything to say about the conditions under which 
American children work. We have no national 
standard. We have only varied state laws with 
loopholes admitting child labor. .. . 

We talk of American standards of child care and 
of education, of our national interest in children- 
and yet, as things now are, none of us can have 
anything to say about how American children may 
be worked or overworked in any state but our own. 
Every state in the Union might reach our hypo 
thetical ‘‘standard’’ except one or two, and the 
one or two could still go on producing their genera- 
tions of under-educated and overworked Americans. 
Is this states’ rights or is it state exploitation of 
American resources? 

The pamphlet lists the organizations which 
have endorsed a child labor amendment and 
reminds readers that President Harding recom- 
mended the amendment in his message to the 
special session of Congress last December. The 
question now awaits the next Congress. In the 
opinion of the leaders of the movement, an 
amendment should be so worded as to 

(1) give to Congress the right to fix a minimum 

standard of child employment for the 
whole nation, but 

(2) give the States the right to have higher 

standards if they choose, and 

(3) leave room for change in the standards from 

time to time as conditions or ideas of 
child-protection may change. 

The pamphlet concludes with a summary of 
age limits, hours of labor and night work as 
presented in state laws concerning child labor. 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF SWISS 
UNIVERSITIES 

A session of the University of Geneva is an- 
nounced for the period from July 16 to Septem- 
ber 1, with the program covering: (1) French 
Language and Literature; (2) Current Inter- 
national Problems; (3) Botanical and Geologi- 
eal Field Work, with excursions in the Alps. 
The first part of the course will include the 
study of classical and modern literature, a liter- 
ary analysis of selected passages, phonetics and 
denotation and connotation of French words 
and phrases. While private classes for begin- 
ners may be arranged at the university, start- 
ing, if so desired, after July 1, it is especially 
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emphasized that the practical work of the course 
is always done in small graded groups. The 
students are grouped according to their native 
languages and each of these classes is subdivided 
into small sections, usually of eight, whose mem- 
bers have approximately the same knowledge of 
French. The students will be encouraged to im- 
prove their speaking knowledge of the language 
by continuous practical exercises. 

The lecturers and other instructors are pro- 
fessors in the University of Geneva, school prin- 
cipals or other experienced educators, skilled in 
teaching French to foreigners. 

The second part of the course, devoted to 
“Current International Problems,” will consist 
of lectures on: 

(a) The present Political and Economie con- 
ditions of Europe, America and the Near East. 

(b) Organized International Cooperation in 
the Political and Social Field. 

(c) Switzerland and Its Institutions. 

These lectures will be delivered in French or 
in English, and will, if necessary, be translated. 
Round table conferences will follow some of 
them, thus giving an opportunity for general 
discussion and questions. 

The vacation courses arranged by the Univer- 
sity of Lausanne will be held from July 19 to 
August 29. These courses are especially de- 
voted to the study of the French language and 
modern French literature. Divided into three 
series they will review: 

1—From July 19-August 1: “The Poets of 
1850-1880” — Poétes Parnassiens — principal 
epochs in the history of the canton of Vaud; 
“Revolutionary days”—study of the fall of the 
Old Régime, through the June days, the taking 
of the Bastille to the night of August 4. 

2—From August 2-August 15: “French ver- 
sification”; “Novelists of to-day”; “The Acad- 
émie Frangaise.” 

3—From August 16-August 29: “Contem- 
porary literature”; the French novel in the sec- 
ond half of nineteenth century. 

As in Geneva, the students will be grouped 
according to their knowledge of French. There 
will be elementary, medium and advanced 
classes whose studies will be arranged accord- 
ingly and registered students will be presented 
with a certificate of having attended the vaca- 
tion courses. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

ARRANGEMENTS have been completed by the 
Summer School of New York University for the 
use of Public School 45, of which Angelo Patri 
is principal, as a demonstration and observation 
school for the students in elementary education. 
Many of the students in this department are 
teachers in elementary schools and the opportu- 
nity of specializing in any of the eight grades 
is offered them with the added advantage ot 
noting the most modern method of handling the 
subject matter in relation to its acceptance by 
the child. 

The Summer School Art Department this 
vear will be under the direction of Walter 
Sargent, professor of art education at Chicago 
University, assisted by Harold Haven Brown, 
former director of the Art Institute, Indianapo- 
lis. A special course in the principles of color 
and design and in the practice of design will be 
offered to a limited number of students. 

The arrangements made for completing the 
art course in five years, as laid out by the late 
Dr. James P. Haney, director of the Art School, 
at the time of his death, will be continued. The 
courses are planned exclusively as a _ profes- 
sional school for advanced training of art 
supervisors, 

Several hundred courses will be offered in the 
summer school, including college preparatory, 
undergraduate, educational work for teachers, 
as well as graduate subjects. A course for 
school executives will be under the direction of 
Professor John W. Withers, dean of the sum- 
mer school, assisted by state commissioners of 
education and superintendents of schools in 
various cities. 

The custom of giving free concerts on the 
campus at University Heights will be continued 
under the direction of R. Laslett Smith. At the 
fifth of the series of six concerts a recital will 
be given by the students of the music depart- 
ment of the Summer School. 


THE GUIDANCE STUDY OF THE 
CLEVELAND SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
CLUB 

A srupy of pupil guidance in all possible as- 
pects—moral, social, educational and vocational 
—has been completed by the Guidance Com- 


= 
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mittee of the Cleveland Schoolmasters’ Club. 
The committee’s report, presented at meeting 
of the club in May, describes and evaluates, 
from the point of view of both teachers and 
pupils, the guidance methods and activities in 
all of the city’s junior and senior high schools. 

The committee which, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Garry C. Myers, of the Cleveland 
School of Edueation, has been at work since 
last October, utilized elaborate questionnaires 
to obtain information, convictions and opinions 
from nearly 800 high school pupils as well as 
from school administrators and _ faculty 
members. 

The report asserts that the preaching of the 
elementary principles of familiar morality is 
exceedingly distasteful to pupils and corre- 
Vastly better results, it 
says, are being obtained through assembly pro- 
clubs, 


spondingly ineffective. 


grams, socialized recitations, student 
modified honor systems, self-government plans, 
school newspapers and magazines, contacts with 
the outside worldwand with the homes and other 
methods which place emphasis upon the con- 
crete rather than upon the abstract. 

The club members who made the study di- 
vided themselves into two sub-committees. One, 
headed by Charles E. Ozanne, of Central High 
School, considered the moral and social aspects 
of pupil guidance; the other, under the chair- 
manship of William L. Connor, of Longwood 
Commerce High, considered the educational and 


vocational aspects. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN 
TENNESSEE 


At the April 12 to 14 meeting of the College 
Association, Dr. Shelton Phelps, professor of 
school administration, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, was chosen president for the 
coming year. The chief business at the meeting 
was to complete the preparation of plans for a 
survey of Tennessee Colleges. The movement 
for a survey was begun at the meeting a year 
ago, when it was voted by the association to 
consider the advisability of such a survey and 
to report back to the 1923 meeting. Dr. George 
Zook, specialist in higher education, United 
States Bureau of Education, has been asked to 
direct the work of the survey and has agreed to 
do so. A meeting of the executive committee in 
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May completed the plans for beginning the su 
vey in the early fall. 

A meeting was called on May 25 by Stat 
Commissioner Harned to study the problems o 
education with especial reference to public ele 
mentary and secondary schools. This confer 
ence was participated in by representatives by 
the colleges, from the city schools, from thi 
county schools and from the citizens. Com 
mittees were appointed to discover the problems 
of finance, teacher preparation, ete., which need 
further intensive study of the type that would 
be employed in a survey. These committees wil! 
report back to a second meeting to be held this 
summer. 

There was organized this year at the April 
meeting of the Tennessee State Educational As- 
sociation a division of educational research 
which will function as a section of the associa 
tion. Probably conditions in the elementary 
schools of the state relating to reading, with 
especial reference to the types of teaching best 
ealeulated to improve those conditions, will be 
the basis for next year’s study. The section 
hopes to make use of the results of similar 
study reported at the Tenth Conference on Edu- 
cational Tests and Measures held at the Univer 
sity of Indiana this year. The chairman of th 
Tennessee Section of Research represented it at 
the Indiana Conference. 
ciate high school inspector for Tennessee, was 
elected secretary of the section for next year, 
and Professor Shelton Phelps was chose: 


Joe Jennings, asso 


chairman. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS AND 
THE ARKANSAS STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL 


AFTER a series of conferences between officers 
and faculty members of the University of Ar- 
kansas, and of the three state agricultural 
schools at Jonesboro, Monticello and Magnolia, 
an agreement has been reached for a full and 
complete coordination of the work of the thre: 
agricultural schools with the College of Agri- 
culture of the university. 

Under the plan as agreed upon, each of the 
three agricultural schools will earry on, in ad- 
dition to the work of high school grade, two 
years of advanced work in agricultural subjects, 
which will be equivalent of two years of work 
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in a junior college, or to the freshman and 
sophomore years in a standard college. Stu- 
dents who complete any part of this advanced 
work will be given advanced standing in the 
College of Agriculture of the university, and, 
pon the completion of two years of advanced 
work in any one of the schools, will receive ad- 
vaneed standing that will place them in the 
junior class of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Arkansas, thus enabling them 
to complete the course and secure a degree from 
the university in from two to three years, de- 
pending upon the amount of advanced work 
taken in the agricultural schools. 

The exact work and course of study in the 
advaneed work to be offered by the agricultural 
schools will be determined jointly by the facul- 
ties of the agricultural schools and of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the university. 


CENSORSHIP OF TEXT-BOOKS 


RECOMMENDED by the council, the following 
resolutions with regard to censorship of School 
History Text-books were passed unanimously at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association of His- 
tory Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, held on May 5, at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University : 

WHEREAS, there has come to the attention of this 
association and its members the existence of con- 
siderable agitation in some of the newspaper press 
and elsewhere on the subject of the teaching of 
American history in the schools which has tended 
to reflect on the patriotism and intelligence of the 
teachers of history; 

WHEREAS, this agitation has in many cases been 
largely carried on by persons little conversant with 
the fundamental sources of American history, who 
have garbled the wording and intention of certain 
history text-books so as to make them appear 
unpatriotic ; 

WHEREAS, this association feels that the object 
of the teaching of history is to give a truthful 
pieture of the past with due regard to the age of 
the pupils for whom the work is intended; that the 
truth should not be distorted for any purpose what- 
soever and that both sides of a controversial ques- 
tion should be adequately presented from an aca- 
demie point of view so that students of history 
shall be trained in the habits of open-minded toler- 
ance so as to prevent narrow-minded bigotry and 
prejudice ; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that this association 
go on record as deploring an agitation based on 
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either ignorance or malice, or which has for its 
object the promotion of animosities between classes 
or nations; that this association lend its influence 
to defeat the attempts made to get legislatures to 
write into the statutes the content of courses in 
history and the social sciences; that the proper 
place for determining such content is with the state 
and local educational authorities; and that we de- 
plore the publicity that has been given this agita- 
tion as being both pernicious in its effect upon the 
training of our young American citizens and de- 
structive of sound scholarship; 

Be it further resolved, that the secretary of this 
association send copies of these resolutions to other 
associations of teachers of history and the social 
sciences, requesting them to take similar action. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 
Hersert S. Hapiey, formerly governor of 
Missouri, has been elected to succeed Dr. Fred- 
eric A. Hall as chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 


Bayarp Dopée, a graduate of Princeton and 
of the Union Theological Seminary, was inau- 
gurated on June 28 as the third president of 
the American University of Beirut, Syria. Mr. 
Dodge has been a resident of Syria for the past 
ten years. 


Dr. W. S. Surron, dean of the school of edu- 
eation of the University of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed acting president of the university until 
a successor is eeleted to Dr. R. E. Vinson, who 
has been called to the presidency of Western 
Reserve University. 


Dr. ALVIN JoHNSON, associate editor of the 
New Republic, has been elected director of the 
New School of Social Research to succeed C. A. 
Ainsley, who served for one year. Professor 
James Harvey Robinson, who had previously 
been head of the school as chairman of the fac- 
ulty, has given all his time the past year to 
writing, but may return to the school after an- 
other year. Dr. Charles A. Beard, one of the 
founders of the school, spent the present year 
in Japan. 


SvupervistnG Principal William E. Stark, of 
the Hackensack, N. J., publie schools, has re- 
signed his position to accept appointment as 
superintendent of the public school system of 
Stamford, Connecticut, at a salary of $7,500. 
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SUPERINTENDENT R. J. Kiefer, of the Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, publie schools, has been elected 
superintendent at Niles, Ohio, at a salary of 
$4,400 a year. 


Mr. A. C. Scuve, superintendent of schools 
at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has been elected super- 
intendent at Clinton, Ohio. 


Miss Daisy B. MacBrayNe, assistant princi- 


pal of the Salem (Mass.) Normal 5 


appointment as dean ot 


ol, has 
received Cushing 


Academy at Ashburnham. 


Dr. Hartan H. Horner, dean of the New 
York State College ior Teachers, has notified 
the executive committee of the New York Teach- 


ers’ Association that he will accept the offer of 
field secretary. The position was created at the 
last annual meeting of the association. 


Mr. J. S. Kinper, former superinte! lent of 
the Sullivan, Missouri, schools, who at present 
is teaching psychology in The Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La., has been 
elected head of the department of education and 
professor of psychology at the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Kinder received the A.M. degree from Teachers 


College, Columbia University, in June. 


Tue New York State College of Agriculture 
is this summer losing two of its three vice deans, 
according to an announcement by Director A. R. 
Mann. Professor M. C. Burritt, vice director 
of extension, and Professor W. H. Chandler of 
the pomology department, vice director of re- 
search in agriculture, will sever their official 
connection with the college in the near future. 
Professor Burritt owns a large farm and will 
devote his time to research work in agriculture. 
Professor Chandler will go to California where 


he will engage in research work in pomology. 


Miss Evia L. Fuuton, who has been dean of 
women at the University of North Dakota for 
many years, has resigned on account of illness. 


Proressor Rosert DovGatt, who has been 
three years connected with the department of 
history at the University of Maine, has left for 
his former home in South Africa, where he has 
secured a teaching position. 


Burorp O. Brown, a graduate of the school 
of journalism of the University of Missouri, 
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formerly a member of the journalism faculty 
at the University of Texas and now editor and 
manager of the Electra (Texas) News, has been 
appointed assistant professor of journalism at 


Stanford University. 


Joun P. Davison, a graduate of Tufts Col 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor of 
history at Middlebury College to take the plac 
of John G. Howes, who recently resigned. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Wesleyan University on June 16, the resigna- 
tion of John Gribbel as president of the board 
Dr. David G 

Mr. Gribh« 


accepted the vice-presidency of the board, fil 


was accepted with deep regret. 


Downey was elected in his place. 


ing the vacancy caused by Dr. Downey’s ap- 
pointment to the presidency. Dr. Abram W. 
Harris, corresponding secretary of the Board ot! 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Chur 

and a member of the class of ’80, was elected 
chairman of the trustee committee on facult; 


and curriculum. 


Ratpn E. Brown, of Melrose Highlands, 
who for the past twelve years has been cashier 
and purchasing agent for Boston University, 
has been appointed assistant treasurer of the 


university. 


PRESIDENT PENDLETON, of Wellesley College, 
has announced the appointment as_ business 
director of the college of Mr. Wendell H 
Karper, a graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and formerly production 
engineer for the Federated Engineers’ Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


Proressor B. L. Utitman, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, was elected president of the 
Classical Association at the annual national con- 
vention held at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


THe degree of Doctor of Science was con- 
ferred at the recent commencement of Brown 
University on Dr. George D. Birkhoff, profes- 
sor of mathematics at Harvard University. The 
master’s degree was conferred on Arthur 
Younger Ford, president of the University of 
Louisville. 


Honorary degrees were conferred by Smith 
College on two retiring members of the faculty 
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at the forty-fifth annual commencement. Dr. 
Florence Gilman, who has been college physi- 
cian and chairman of the department of hygiene 
and physical education, received the degree of 
doctor of science, and Dwight William Tryon, 
who retires as professor of art, that of master 
of arts. 

OxtanomMa Crty CoLuece has conferred its 
doctorate of literature on Edwin George Green, 
retiring president of the college. 


Tue name of Charles R. Henderson, former 
professor of sociology in the University of Chi- 
cago and for many years its chaplain, is to be 
civen to a school building now being erected by 
the city of Chicago. The school is a notable 
addition to the educational facilities of the city 
with the life of which Dr. Henderson was so 
actively connected. The board of education ex- 
pects to have the school ready for occupancy 
on September 1. 


A CAIRN was built last Decoration Day by 
Oberlin College alumni to mark the birthplace 
of President Finney, near Warren, Conn. The 
cairn is of field stones four feet square and eight 
feet high. It stands on the site of the former 
Finney home and commands a beautiful view 
of the Connecticut Valley. The inscription is 
as follows: “Charles Grandison Finney, Edu- 
eator, Evangelist, President of Oberlin College, 
1851-1865. Born near this site, August 29, 
1792; died Oberlin, Ohio, August 16, 1875.” 


A portrait of President King, of Oberlin 
College, by John Young-Hunter was exhibited 
last winter at the fourth exhibit of the New 
Society of Artists at the Anderson Galleries, 
New York City. It is understood that Mrs. 
Young-Hunter (Eva Schroeer, ’15) will present 
this excellent portrait to Oberlin College. 


Dean Wituiam Scorr Gray, of the college 
of education at the University of Chicago, is 
chairman of a committee of seven appointed by 
Commissioner Tigert, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Edueation, to canvass the field of reading in- 
struction and to make definite recommendations 
concerning problems which confront teachers 
and supervisors. Each member of the commit- 
tee, as chairman of a subcommittee, has in prep- 
aration a report on some particular phase of 
the reading investigation. Some of the members 
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of the committee and the special problems on 
which they are working are: Professor 8S. A. 
Leonard, University of Wisconsin, types of 
reading of large social value; Dean W. S. Gray, 
University of Chicago, essential features of a 
modern program of instruction in reading; Pro- 
fessor Ernest Horn, of the University of Iowa, 
appropriate materials of reading instruction; 
Miss Frances Jenkins, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, how to develop independence in the 
recognition of words; and Mr. Frank W. 
Ballou, Washington, D. C., how to put across 
a progressive program of reading instruction. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: “Mr. Jesse H. 
Newlon, for the past three years superintendent 
of schools in Denver, was on June 13 unani- 
mously reelected by a five year renewal of con- 
tract effective on August 1, when his present 
contract expires. This is a very unusual ex- 
pression of appreciation and confidence on the 
part of the board due to the fact that this is the 
first time in the history of the Denver schools 
that a superintendent has been given a five year 
contract. According to the resolution by which 
Mr. Newlon was reelected, he is to be the chief 
executive officer for the school district, includ- 
ing all business and educational departments. 
All employees in the departments under the 
supervision of the superintendent will be ap- 
pointed upon his recommendation and appoint- 
ments and promotions are to be made solely 
upon a merit basis.” 


AMONG new appointments made to the fac- 
ulty of the University of Arkansas at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of that insti- 
tution are the following: Miss Martha M. Reid, 
M.A., lately dean of women in William Woods 
College, to be dean of women; V. H. Young, 
Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, recently head 
of the department of plant pathology in the 
University of Idaho, to be professor of plant 
pathology; Alan D. Campbell, Ph.D., Cornell 
University, and recently an instructor in that 
institution, to be assistant professor of mathe- 
matics; W. B. Mahan, Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, to be assistant professor of philoso- 
phy; Samuel R. Parsons, Ph.D., University of 
Michigan, and recently instructor of physics in 
that institution, to be assistant professor of 
physies; Charles S. Crofutt, Ph.D., University 
of Iowa, to be instructor in physies; L. A. 
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Wilson, M.M.E., Cornell University, and re- 
cently head of the department of mechanical 
engineering in the Oklahoma A. & M. College, 


y 


to be professor of mechanical engineering. 


In an effort to fill a need created by the great 
recent growth of attendance at Americanization 
night schools in Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth, the University of Minnesota will offer 
a course in “The Technique of Teaching Adults” 
during its summer sessions. The sessions will 
run from June 26 to August 4 and from August 
6 to September 4, Enlarged programs of 
courses in Americanization and allied subjects, 
in home economies and in physical education, 
stressing the side of training for physical edu- 
cation directors in secondary schools, will also 
be offered. A. V. Storm, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural education, has been ap- 
pointed director of the session, with Professor 
Irving W. Jones, of Beloit, as associate diree- 
tor in charge of recreational work. Mr. Storm 
sueceeds the late J. J. Pettijohn, who was as- 
sistant to President L. D. Coffman. The school 
of mines will offer work during a summer ses- 
sion for the first time. Nine other colleges will 
be open, namely, academic, engineering, agricul- 
tural, forestry and home economics, medicine, 
law, dentistry, business and education. 


THE national conference on _ educational 
method held a meeting at Oakland, California, 
on Tuesday afternoon, July 3. The speakers on 
the program and their topics were as follows: 
“The place and work of the conference,” James 
F. Hosie, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; “The teacher’s best use of supervision,” 
Ethel I. Salisbury, director of the course of 
study department, Los Angeles; “The topic 
method of teaching in terms of the learning 
process,” C. E. Rugh, professor of education, 
University of California; “Training prospective 
teachers in modern methods,” Yetta Shoninger, 
director of professional curricula, San José. 


THE annual meeting of the Minnesota Eduea- 
tion Association will be held in St. Paul on 
October 31 and November 1, 2 and 3. An un- 
usually strong general program has been pro- 
vided and many speakers of national reputation 
have been engaged for the sectional and depart- 
mental meetings. The theme for the general 
program will be “Realizable Ideals in Education 


in Minnesota.” Among the speakers who have 
accepted places on the regular program are the 
following: Mr. Glenn Frank, editor of The 
Century; Dr. Chas. H. Judd, University of Chi- 
eago; Chancellor Lindley, University of Kan- 
sas; Dean Kelley, University of Kansas; Presi- 
dent L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota; 
Professor Bliss Swain Thomas, of Harvard 
University; Mr. John Stevenson, vice-president, 
Equitable Life Insurance Society, and Miss 
Mable Carney, Teachers College, New York 
On Thursday evening of association week, the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will give a 
special concert for the teachers. 


Tue Association of Presidents of State Music 
Teachers’ Associations held an extra session in 
Chicago on June 26, at the Columbia School of 
Music. Reports were received from the various 
presidents of the state music teachers’ associa- 
tions; Victor Garwood contributed a paper on 
“Should Aspiring Virtuosi go to College?” The 
officers for the present year are: Harold L. 
Butler, president ; Sidney Silber, vice-president ; 
Walter Spry (509 South Wabash Ave., Chi- 


cago), secretary-treasurer. 


Tue National Association of Teachers in Col- 
ored Schools will meet at Tuskegee on July 26 
and 27 under the presidency of R. S. Grossley, 
State College, Dover, Delaware. 


TEACHERS and educationalists who visit Eng- 
land this year should make a note of the address 
of the Education Guild, 9 and 10 Brunswick 
Square, London, W. C., England. There they 
will find a reliable information bureau where 
they may obtain help and information with re- 
gard to sight-seeing, traveling facilities, and so 
on, and the secretary will be delighted to wel- 
come teachers from other countries and to assist 
them in any way in her power during their stay 
in England. The guild is an organization com- 
posed of teachers and educationalists, and exists 
to promote cooperation and facilitate inter- 
change of opinion among all persons interested 
in the study and practice of education. The 
Guild House which is run on the lines of a club, 
and includes a restaurant where meals are 
served at extremely moderate prices, forms a 
social center for educationalists, and American 
teachers visiting London would find it a pleas- 
ant rendezvous. Another point which should be 
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noted by intending European travelers is that 
the guild publishes annually a little book en- 
titled “Holiday resorts and recommended ad- 
dresses” (price 2/—.) which contains about two 
thousand addresses of hotels and pensions in 
England and on the Continent, where good 
accommodation is available at reasonable prices. 

DenveR UNIVERSITY has received the largest 
single gift in its history in the form of real es- 
tate property valued at $1,500,000 from Mr. 
James H. Causey, Denver business man and for- 
mer partner of Governor Sweet of Colorado. 
The gift includes the A. C. Foster building and 
two adjoining properties in the city of Denver. 
Mr. Causey has placed no restrictions on the 
use to which the gift shall be put, although in a 
letter to the Board of Trustees he stated that he 
would like to see the money derived from this 
property used for “the creating of international, 
social and industrial good will.” 


Tue two million dollar goal of the combined 
development projects of Simpson College and 
the Wesley Foundation at the University of 
lowa has been oversubscribed by sixty-five 
thousand dollars. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of a gift of 
$21,000 to the University of Chicago to make 
experimental studies “for the purpose of exam- 
ining the possibilities of social research, using 
the city of Chieago as a laboratory.” This sum 
is given specifically for the purpose of testing 
the question whether surveys of this type are 
practicable. Should the results of this prelimi- 
nary survey prove favorable to more extended 
investigations it is hoped that citizens of Chi- 
cago may see in this fact an opportunity 
through the University of Chicago of serving 
the city and contributing to its betterment. 


THe Class of 1901, of Cornell University, 
has established the “Willard Straight Memorial 
Fund” of approximately $10,000, the annual in- 
come from which shall be given to “worthy in- 
dustrious, but needy Chinese students at Cornell 
to assist in their education.” The president has 
been given sole authority over the distribution 
of the income from the fund. 


ForMAL presentation and acceptance of the 
book collection of Alfred Clarke Chapin, of 
New York City, was made at Williams College 
on June 19, in the presence of the faculty and 
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about 250 invited guests, including some fifty 
representatives from other colleges and univer- 
sities. The gift of Mr. Chapin, a member of 
the class of 1895, comprises over nine thousand 
volumes of great rarity and value, for which the 
donor has paid more than $750,000, many of 
which are irreplaceable. Included in the collec- 
tion are Incunabula, Aldines, collections from 
English literature, Americana, Bibles, Common 
Prayer Books, and Books of Hours, French, 
German and Spanish literature, manuscripts 
and broadsides. 


Tue gifts of Yale alumni to the university 
this year reached a total of nearly half a million 
dollars. Reunion classes gave $177,297.34, non- 
reunion classes $155,536.94, and bequests of in- 
dividuals together with interest on the principal 
of the fund made a grand total of $474,550.08. 
The class of 1873 commemorated its fiftieth an- 
niversary by a gift of $50,000; 1898 its twenty- 
fifth with $25,000, and 1903 its twentieth with 
$11,250; 1878 gave $12,500 and 1888, 1593, 
1898 §S., 1908 and 1913 $10,000 each. 


WitnHovt adding any new departments the 
trustees of the Pennsylvania State College at 
their commencement meeting created a School 
of Education, with Dr. Will Grant Chambers, 
formerly dean of the college of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh, now dean of the sum- 
mer session and of teacher training extension at 
Pennsylvania State College, as the head. The 
summer session will be retained and operated 
as a part of the new school of education, as will 
also teacher training extension, now reaching 
almost three thousand public school teachers in 
the state. The school will consist of the follow- 
ing departments: Education and psychology, 
from the school of liberal arts; industrial 
teacher training, from the school of mines and 
engineering; division of agricultural education 
of the rural life department in the agricultural 
school; and the home economics department. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “The University of 
Minnesota is to be added to the growing list of 
institutions that offer an ‘orientation’ course to 
members of its freshman class. Following 
favorable action by the board of deans, the fac- 
ulty of the college of science, literature and the 
arts has approved the proposal of Dean J. B. 
Johnston that a committee be appointed to work 
out a tentative course for use next year. The 
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course as they prepare it will come again betore 
the academic faculty for approval before it is 
formally instituted. President Lotus D. Coff- 
man, of the university, is an outspoken cham- 
pion of the kind of a course which shows a 
student with elementary clearness some of the 
outstanding practical facts concerning the world 
in which he lives and the relationships that will 
exist between himself and the world once he has 
been awarded his degree. Details of the man- 
ner in which the University of Minnesota will 
offer its orientation course remain to be worked 
out. If the course is put into the curriculum 
for next year it will be given experimentally to 
classes limited in numbers. The plan is ulti- 
mately, probably after one trial year, to require 
the new course of all first year students.” 


Tne 453 graduating students of the College 
of the City of New York, at exercises on June 
21, took the oath administered to Athenian 
youths about to enter public life, which is in 
part: “We will never bring disgrace to this our 
city by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor 
ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; 
we will fight for the ideals and sacred things 
of the city; we will revere and obey the city’s 
laws and do our best to incite a like respect and 
reverence in those about us.” 


Dean D. A. Rormrock, of the College of 
Arts and Sciences of Indiana University, re- 
cently published the names of students who 
maintained a standard of “A” in the college 
last year, stating that “to encourage ‘A’ stu- 
dents is more important than to bolster up the 
failures.” Of the 2,000 students in the college 
last year, twenty achieved straight “A” work in 
the first semester, and nineteen in the second. 
The number of students making no mark lower 
than “B” was 282 in the first semester and 361 
in the second. 


As a reward for attaining grades of A and B 
in all subjects in the first semester, twenty-four 
students of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
have gained the privilege of having unlimited 
“euts” from class. On the honor list is Herman 
Immeln, of Hartford, who is totally blind. 


To enable highly capable students, and also 
those less highly endowed mentally, to make the 
best possible progress in their work, the College 
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of Literature, Science and the Arts, Universit) 
of Michigan, will for the first time next year 
classify all its registrants according to scholar 
ship records. Classes will be provided for “A,” 
“B” and “C” grade students. 


Ix order to provide the best educational op- 
portunities for all undergraduate students, the 
corporation of Yale University announces that 
the freshman class entering in September, 1923, 
will be restricted to 850 men. It is said that 
with the present resources it is impracticable 
to provide for a number larger than this and 
still assure to each student adequate instruction. 
Furthermore, the dormitory facilities of the uni- 
versity are much over-taxed, and it is desired 
to reduce to a minimum the number of students 
compelled to find quarters in private dwellings. 


Tue trustees of Princeton have voted to in- 
crease the tuition fee, beginning next fall, to 
$350. This is done, it is stated, to meet the in- 
ereased expenses of the university, due mainly 
to the increase in professors’ salaries, the en- 
largement of the teaching staff and the develop- 
ment of the preceptorial system of instruction. 
Provisions are to be made for remission of tui- 
tion of students deserving aid. 


Tue Kansas Industrialist reports that Mr. B. 
D. Hull, of St. Louis, engineer of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, while visiting the Kansas 
State Agricultural College at Manhattan, stated 
that the allied interests, consisting of the Bell 
Telephone company, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph company and the Western Elee- 
tric company, are planning to add to their or- 
ganizations 1,100 college graduates. He is 
reported to have said that, while it has been 
their custom in the past to take none but engi- 
neering graduates and select from these some 
who are fitted for their commercial and account- 
ing departments, this year their plans include 
the selection of men from general science and 
arts divisions, and men from commerce and 
administration courses in various colleges. They 
are also particularly interested in post-gradu- 
ates who will finish this year in engineering and 
general science for their research laboratories in 
New York City. 


Firty college men from all parts of the coun- 
try are studying sociological problems in New 
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York City this summer, under the auspices of 
e Y. M. C. A. Intercollegiate Branch and the 
Student Department of the International Com- 
ittee. Numerous social and religious agencies 
e cooperating to offer opportunities of service 
d to provide expenses. During their stay, 
ich will last until August 17, the men will 
rk individually or in small groups as a part 
the staffs of various church neighborhood 
mses, settlements, Y. M. C. A.’s and other in- 
titutions. The plan is to give them first-hand 
mtact with actual social conditions. The work 
ill be summarized at a conference to be held 
\ugust 16 and 17 when the experiences of the 
summer will be reviewed and a program of per- 
sonal, college or community action outlined. 


A MOVEMENT to train teachers through an 
adequate system of courses with the definite 

us of citizenship in view has been announced 
at the Boston University School of Education 
by Professor John J. Mahoney, who is presi- 
dent of the Interstate Council on Immigrant 
Edueation. The new program of education for 
citizenship, while primarily adapted to the 
needs of teachers of the social sciences in the 
inior and senior high schools, is intended for 
teachers of every grade according to Professor 
Mahoney. The underlying conception is not 
merely to present new ways of teaching civics 
as a school subject, but to develop a system of 
educational method with citizenship as its goal. 
A diseussion course concerning the economic 
basis of present-day living, in which such sub- 
ects as rent and interest, wages and profits, 
labor organizations, good times and hard times, 
foreign trade and tariff, will be thrown open to 
the general public. A number of Boston and 
New England men representing both labor and 
capital, employer and employee, the theoretical 
and practical business man, will lecture on their 
particular subjects. 


CONDITIONS in industry will be studied by 
twenty New York City girls this summer. The 
party ineludes ten Barnard College students 
and ten members of the Girls’ Service Club. 
The Girls’ Service Club members in the group 
are all industrial workers. The Barnard Col- 
lege girls will each work for as long a period 
as possible in some industrial plant during the 
summer vacation. The twenty girls will keep 
in touch during the summer by correspondence, 
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and in the fall will have regular conferences to 
study conditions as they have found them. 


Tue new Pasadena Glen School for Boys, in 
California, will establish classes for children ot 
superior mental ability. The psychological ex- 
aminations will be made by Dr. Frank McKee, 
Martin F. Stormz and Dr. F. B. Foster. 
The educational board is to include Dr. Flavel 
Luther, for twenty years president of Trinity 
College; Dr. Walter Edwards, for ten years 
president of Throop Polytechnic Institute, and 
Dr. Ralph L. Power, of the University of South- 
ern California, who will direct the adminis- 
tration. 

ANNOUNCEMENT was made recently by Mrs. 
Catherine Harty, president of the Substitute 
Teachers’ Association of New York City, that 
the organization had decided to request a daily 
rate of compensation of $10 for substitute ser- 
vice. This is nearly double the present rate for 
elementary substitutes. 


Tue Legislature of South Dakota adopted 
before its adjournment resolutions in part as 
follows: “Resolved, That the schools promptly 
reform their methods, so that the rudimentary 
studies as well as the sciences be taught only 
as subordinate to righteousness; that the em- 
phasis be placed upon morality, good con- 
science, respect for parents, reverence for age 
and experience, and that all learning is but the 
handmaiden of eternal goodness.” 


THE maximum salary of elementary school 
teachers in Worcester, Massachusetts, has been 
increased from $1,600 to $1,800, and directors 
and clerks in the school department are also to 
receive substantial increases in salary, effective 
on September 1. The teachers will receive an- 
nual increases of $100 until the maximum is 
reached. The elementary teachers constitute 
about 70 per cent. of the teaching force, and 
increases for them and the others will amount 
to about $66,000 the first year. The minimum 
salary was raised from $1,100 to $1,200. An 
increase of $500, from $2,000 to $2,500, will be 
received by the women directors in home eco- 
nomics. Other increases are men teachers in 
drawing, manual training and physical training, 
maximum increases from $3,250 to $3,500; chief 
high-school clerks increased $200 with maximum 
raised to $1,500, and assistants’ maximum 
raised to $1,400 and $1,200. 
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SPECIAL CORESPONDENCE 
A SURVEY OF THE RENAISSANCE 


I venTuRE to offer herein, believing that it 
may be of interest to many college teachers, a 
brief account of the “Survey of the Renais- 
sance” conducted as a cooperative course under 
my general direction at the University of 
Chicago. 

The course was given for the first time in the 
winter of 1921, and for the second time in the 
winter of 1923. It will presumably be offered 
in alternate years for some time to come. It is 
classified as a course in the department of gen- 
eral literature. 

The purpose of the course is to afford a 
rounded view of the many related activities of 
the Renaissance, and thus to enable students 
who have been working chiefly in a single de- 
partmental field to become acquainted with 
other fields. The ordinary departmental bar- 
riers are disregarded. 

The period covered is 1400 to 1600; the ter- 
ritory covered is western Europe. 

The present outline of the course is (in a 
slightly generalized form) as follows: 


Introduction 
European Geography 
Economic Life in the Renaissance 
Social Life in the Renaissance 
Political Life in the Renaissance 
Religious Life in the Renaissance 
Intellectual Life in the Renaissance: 
The Advancement and Diffusion of Knowledge: 
Humanism (two lectures) 
Voyages of Discovery 
Science: 
Astronomy 
Medical Science 
Philosophy: 
Platonism 
The Scientific Aspects of Renaissance Phi- 
losophy 
The Ethical and Political Aspects of Renais- 
sance Philosophy 
Education 
The Invention of Printing 


The Fine Arts: 
Architecture 
Sculpture 
Painting (two lectures) 
Music 
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Literature: 
General Conditions of Literary Production 


Latin (two lectures) 
Italian (five lectures) 
French (four lectures) 
Spanish (two lectures) 
English (four lectures) 
German 

Conclusion 

The introduction and conclusion are given by 
the director of the course. Each of the other 
lectures is given by that member of the univer- 
sity community who is best qualified to treat the 
particular subject concerned (except that in 
one or two cases lecturers from outside the uni- 
versity have participated). About twenty lec- 
turers take part, each giving, on the average, 
two lectures. 

Each lecturer prepares, before the begin- 
ning of the course, an outline and a bibliog- 
raphy for each of his lectures. These out- 
lines and bibliographies are mimeographed, 
and a set is sold to each student taking the 
course. The students are asked to study each 
outline before the lecture in question, to have 
the outline and bibliography with them at the 
lecture, to listen intently and to take rela- 
tively few notes during the lecture, and to 
write up the lecture afterward. 

A sufficient degree of unity in the series of 
lectures is obtained by means of conference or 
correspondence between the director and the 
several lecturers, and by the fact that each lec- 
turer receives a complete set of the outlines and 
bibliographies. 

Each student is required to do ten hours of 
collateral reading each week. This reading is 
planned and controlled in four series of indi- 
vidual ten minute conferences with the director 
of the course. The main principles guiding the 
director in his assignment of reading are three: 
(1) each student is to read one or more of the 
main works which treat or illuminate many 
phases of the Renaissance; (2) each student 
majoring in a special field, but unaware of the 
work done in that field in the Renaissance, is 
given some reading bearing on that work; (3) 
each student is given a large amount of reading 
in some one field which is entirely new to him— 
if, for instance, he has never studied the fine 
arts, he may be given collateral work in that 
field. Incidentally, care is taken that every stu- 
dent able to read in a foreign language shall do 
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some of his reading in a foreign language. 

In 1923 the course was taken by sixty stu- 
dents, representing (that is, majoring in one 
of) the following departments: Philosophy, 
history, sociology, classics, romance, English, 
mathematics, chemistry, geology, geography, 
commerce and administration, education, medi- 
cine, divinity. 

The talk given in 1923 as conclusion to the 
course is printed, under the title “An Hour in 
the Renaissance,” in The Historical Outlook for 
June, 1923 (Vol. XIV, pp. 203-5). 

Criticism of the content and order of the 
course as outlined above would be welcomed. 

Ernest H. WILKINS 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


QUOTATIONS 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 





Dr. MEIKLEJOHN’s valedictory at Amherst is 
an important item in the history of American 
education, and is in itself sufficient proof of his 
quality as a teacher. The theory of college 
administration which he presents is rather 
ahead of present conditions. Other gentlemen, 
equally respectable and well intentioned, have 
different views. Which is to prevail? Which 
should prevail? One gets no great amount of 
light on this through all the smoke of discussion. 

It seems to be agreed that Amherst must be 
a liberal college, and it is an equally general 
opinion that a liberal college is one which gives 
a liberal education. The question comes down 
to the nature of a liberal education and the best 
way to get it. The alumnus who said that he 
was all for liberalism, but that the college 
ought to teach the students what to think in- 
stead of how to think, has received so much pub- 
licity that it is worth remarking that not all the 
nonsense is being talked on one side. The 
essence of liberalism, we gather from one news- 
paper commentator, lay in opposition to the 
war with Germany. Other gentlemen seem to 
conceive of a liberal education as one which 
presents only left-wing doctrines, or presents 
them as eternal truth. Of course, this is not 
Dr. Meiklejohn’s view; he stands for inquiry, 
for the life of thought. But it is to be feared 
that some of his supporters hold that thought 
is not thought unless it leads to the adoption of 
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“liberal” views. If a man thinks himself into 
a state of mind that sees merit in a few con- 
servative doctrines, then he is not thinking at 
all. If he teaches in such a way that his pupils 
suspect there may be merit in other than ad- 
vanced doctrines, then he is a reactionary and 
ought to be put off the Faculty. 

Who is to control the liberal college and keep 
it to its business of producing liberally edu- 
cated graduates? Dr. Meiklejohn makes some 
forcible arguments against control by trustees 
or by alumni. Alumni certainly have an inter- 
est in the college, perhaps even some rights in 
the college, but in every American institution 
of learning they are apt to claim more than 
belongs to them. In the judgment of Dr. 
Meiklejohn, the university should be controlled 
by the Faculty; and the President, instead of 
being the dictator he so often is, should be 
merely an officer of the Faculty. 

How does this theory work in practice? Dr. 
Meiklejohn had a faculty, but he has hardly 
regarded himself as a servant of it. “The fac- 
ulty,” he says, “find it exceedingly difficult to 
improve themselves, and they find it exceed- 
ingly objectionable to have any one else to do 
it to them.” The President of Amherst fell 
because he tried to improve the faculty too fast. 
He believes in democracy, but apparently not 
in majorities. The minority that is right is bet- 
ter than the majority that is wrong. The wrong 
majority must be “improved” by the right 
minority. Dr. Meiklejohn, a professor of logic, 
may be able to reconcile this purging with the 
doctrine of faculty control. Simpler minds find 
it rather hard. 

One of Dr. Meiklejohn’s sympathizers, Rob- 
ert Morss Lovett, appreciates the difficulties of 
this theory. He points out that Dr. Meiklejohn 
had converted his Trustees, but not the faculty. 
Shall a faculty that sits in darkness be allowed 
to control the college, when there is ready to 
hand a Board of Trustees clad in the spotless 
garments of repentance? Trustees are obnox- 
ious, but are not “liberal” Trustees better than 
a conservative faculty? So far as Mr. Lovett’s 
views may be gathered, he is inclined to favor 
the students over all. Well, student control of 
universities has been known in the past, but the 
skeptical mind is not altogether prepared for 
that solution in an age addicted to “snap” 
courses and the snap professor. He may be an 
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inspirational teacher of the highest value to 
young men most of whom are going to spend 
their lives selling something by inspirational 
talks, but the essential and paramount duty of 
teaching the student to think for himself may 
not unreasonably be supplemented by allowing 
him to gain some idea of what other people 
have thought in the past. A liberal education 
is something more than a mere exercise in 
“liberal” dogmatics.—New York Times. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF CER- 
TAIN MEASURES FOR PREDICTING 
GRADES IN COLLEGE PHYSICS 
STATEMENT OF PROBLEM AND METHOD OF STUDY 

DvurinG the past three years Professor Har- 
vey B. Lemon of the Physics Department of 
the University of Chicago has endeavored to 
reduce the number of failures in beginning 
courses in college physics. In order to accom- 
plish this reduction, efficiency tests have been 
devised which all beginning students are re- 
quired to take. The grades made on these tests, 
supplemented by other information, namely, 
high school and college mathematics courses, 
form the basis for advising students to continue 
or drop the course in physies in which enrolled. 
It has not been a practice to require students 
to drop a course on the recommendation of the 
department. The advice is given in order to 
permit students to make a change before it is 
too late. 

While the effort which has been made in elim- 
inating failures has resulted in over a fifty per 
cent. decrease in the number of failures' the 
usefulness of each of the items of information 
collected by the Physics Department for pre- 
dicting failures has not been definitely known. 
This topie was accordingly suggested by Dr. 
Lemon for further study. In the present article 
the writer will present and evaluate the effi- 
ciency tests employed by the Physics Depart- 
ment and point to other methods which may be 
used in predicting failures and grades above 
failures. The methods will be evaluated in 


1 Lemon, H. B., ‘‘ Forecasting failures in college 
classes,’’ Sch. Rev., May, 1922. 
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terms of their usefulness in the University of 
Chicago. 

The data for this study were secured from 
the College of Physics and the Bureau of Ree- 
ords of the University of Chicago. Grades in 
college mathematics and physics have been se- 
cured for only those courses studied in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Grades in college physics 
are for courses 3, 4 and 5. Course 3 covers the 
work in mechanics; course 4, electricity and 
magnetism; and course 5, heat, light and sound. 
The Pearson Product Moment Method for com- 
puting the coefficient of correlation has been 
used. 

PREDICTIVE VALUE OF HIGH SCHOOL MARKS 

All students who apply for admission to 
course 3 in college physies are required to sub- 
mit at least one year’s work in each of the sub- 
jects, algebra, geometry and physics. Because 
of these requirements the question has been 
raised as to the usefulness of grades made in 
such high school subjects for predicting grades 
in college physics. 

The correlation between grades in high school 
algebra and the averages of the grades in phys- 
ies 3, 4 and 5 is .25 + .03. This low coefficient 
indicates that grades in high school algebra do 
not forecast grades in college physics. 

The correlation between grades in high school 
physies and the averages of the grades in col- 
lege physies 3, 4 and 5 is .24+ .03. Because 
of the large chance for error no use could be 
made of grades in high school physies for pre- 
dicting grades in college physics. 

The correlation between grades in plane 
geometry and the averages of the grades in 
physies 3, 4 and 5 is .33 = .03, somewhat larger 
than the two preceding correlations. For pre- 
diction purposes grades in high school geometry 
appear to be little better than grades in high 
school physies or algebra. 

Such low correlations are not surprising 
when we consider that the students in college 
physics come from a large number of high 
schools. The teachers in different high schools 
have unequal standards. A student receiving a 
grade of ninety when judged by one standard 
might receive a grade of seventy when judged 
by the higher standard of another teacher. 
These standards may undoubtedly be traced 
back to the preparation of the teacher. Some 
teachers are well equipped and have very high 
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tandards that the student must attain in order plane rising 1 ft. in every 10 ft. of slope 
pass. Other teachers are poorly equipped. 
ler such teachers a student’s grade does not 


if plane is 15 ft. long? 
(13) What is meant by potential energy? 
(14) If 500 lbs. weight is lifted straight up t 


an the same as under well-equipped teach- : 


: . top of plane, work 
Such conditions as these tend to lower the 


: _ (15) State Ohm’s law and give meaning of each 
rrelations between high school and college 


term. 
If it were possible to collect the grades in 

school mathematics and physics such in- 
mation would prove of slight value in fore- 


It will be seen that the questions deal merely 
with technical matters of mathematical prepara 
tion and high school training in physics. 

The efficiency tests have been in use since 
1918. The first day of each quarter is set 


aside for giving the tests and securing the data 


isting grades in college physics. This condi- 
is undoubtedly not only true in the Uni- 
sity of Chicago but in other colleges and 
versities. Yet for those students who enter previously mentioned. 
lege directly from high school, no other in- The correlation between grades on the effi 
' ciency tests and grades in physics 3 is 43 = .02 


rmation is available by which to predict their 
This coefficient indicates a closer correspon- 


les. Inasmuch as it is a matter of economy 
me for students to know in advance their dence between grades in college physics and the 
obable success in any one line of work, so @flicieney test than between grades in high 
licated by teachers’ marks, it is advisable 


at measures be found or devised for predict- 


school mathematics or physies and grades in 


college physics. Of 338 students who received 
ng grades. This is especially true in regard to Scores of fifty or above on the efficiency tests, 


failures. The need for predictive measures 


264, or 78 per cent., received grades of “C” or 
her than high school marks is obvious. above in physies 3, and only three per cent 
were failed or conditioned. Sixteen students or 


?EDICTIVE VALUE OF THE EFFICIENCY TESTS fourteen per cent. of 111 students who received 
The type of efficiency test? which has been grades below fifty on the efficiency tests were 
employed by the Physics Department in fore- failed or conditioned in physics 3. This small 
casting failures is as follows: number of failures among those students re- 


1) What percent. is .008? ceiving below fifty on the efficiency tests may 


be partially explained. Many of these students 





3a 
, had studied neither college algebra nor trigo- 
) ' ;, : 
2) Simplify — nometry prior to their entrance in physics. Of 
a } } ! 
- those students who had studied neither college 
3b . 
algebra nor trigonometry, many were studying 
: 8 
3) Solve for x: 3 - one of these two subjects along with physics 
4 16 While a lack of knowledge of either algebra or 
t) Solve 6:3:x::8:6 , 
— we _ SSP ER th SS trigonometry would have resulted in low scores 
09) a 2= as+2 ? a5 X a2 a?)3 =  s 
. ; ade 1 (a ton the efficiency tests, the increasing command 
(a3)2 = # . . é 
over either of the subjects as a result of simul- 


6) if © constant, what changes must take place taneous study with physies would tend to elimi- 


BE nate failures in physies which were due to a 
in C if E is doubled > : T 
a : df lack of mathematical preparation. There is a 
‘) Given y=—ax-+e; a and ¢ are constants. . } 
tendency toward closer correspondence be- 


When x=0, y=? 
tween grades on the efficiency tests and grades 
ya! ate . . ‘ 

8) Which is larger = or © in physies 3 as the grades on the efficiency tests 

“fe 54 130 increase. The low grades on the efficiency tests, 

(9) Divide 0.012 by 0.0024. ; ' : : a 

7. : while probably significant of students’ prepara- 

10) x ft. y secs. = % 
(11) Define acceleration. 
12) Work required to push 500 lbs. up inclined 


ce 


tion in mathematics or abilities to solve such 
problems as are included in the tests at the time 
the tests were taken, are not affected by prep- 


2 Ibid. aration in mathematics after the tests were 
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taken. On the other hand, the scores on the 
efficiency tests are affected by the preparation 


of students who have, prior to taking the tests, 


either college algebra or trigonometry 


studied 


or both The relatively small percentage o! 


“A's” “A—’s” and “B’s” in physics 3 among 


those students ho received seores be vy fifty 
on the efficiency tests may be taken to indicate 
that the study of algebra or trigonometry simul- 
taneously with physics 1s not as satis tory as 
is the study of these two subjects prior to en- 
trance in physics. In the absence of data the 


write! presents these as possible expl: nations. 
Failures and conditions among those students 


who received fairly high grades, 70 or above, 


on the efficiency tests, while not investigated, 


may have been due to temporary influences. 


While one would not be justified in predicting 


failures solely on the basis of grades made on 
the efficiency tests, the tests supplemented by 


Dr. 


in high 


such information as Lemon has collected, 


namely, courses school and college 


mathematics, have proved successfu! in elimi- 
nating over fifty per cent. of the failures in 


physics 


PREDICTIVE VALUE OF GRADES IN COLLEGE 
MATHEMATICS 
each 
who enter college physics with preparation in 
Efficiency tests 
are probably the best means to use in predict- 
g these 
those 


phvysies have, previous to entrance in 


There are a number of students year 


high school mathematics only. 


ing grades, especially failures, amon 


students. A number, however, of 


large 


studying 


physies, studied either college algebra or trigo- 


nometry or both. 


] 


The correlation between erades in college al- 


gebra and grades in college physics, .69 .03, 
indicates a fairly close agreement between these 
erades. Grades in college algebra 


two sets ol 


are the best means considered for predicting 
grades in physies 3. 

Grades in trigonometry are practically no 
grades in physies 3 than are 
the 
coefficient between grades in trigonometry and 
= U3. 

There seem to be two possible explanations 
for the 


physics. The first pertains to the use of algebra 


better indices of 


grades on the efficiency tests, correlation 


physies 3 being .48 
algebra and 


high correlation between 


’ Ibid. 
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The problems requiring algebrai 


and 


in physics. 
unless one is abl 
like 


On the other hand, the student who 


treatment are numerous, 


to solve these problems his grade is very 
to be low. 
is able to solve the problems receives a higher 
In so far as students’ grades in algebra 


to solve proble ms 


grade. 


denote ability requiring 


gebraic treatment, high grades in algebra woul] 


tend to be followed by similar grades in physies 
The second explanation is that “both colleg 


algebra and physies are highly analytical types 


of study in which the student is not able to rely 
on his memory to any extent, but can do satis 
factory work only by the application of rigor 
ous reasoning processes. The mental processes 
being similar in both subjects, high grades in 
one subject would tend to indicate high grades 
in the other.‘ 

In the previous discussion our main concern 
has been to predict grades, especially failures, 
in physies 3, the first course in college physics. 
We shall now turn our attention to the predic- 


tion of grades in other courses in physics. 


The correlation between grades in physics 3 
and 4 is .66 01. This fairly large coefficient 
and the large number of students for whom 


grades in physics 3 were available make it un 
necessary to look for further means by which to 


predict grades in physics 4. This is especially 


so in regard to poor students. 
Two measures are exceptionally valuable by 


Either 


3 or those in physies 4 


which to predict erades in physics 5. 


the grades in physics 


may be used. The correlation betwee n erades 
in physics 3 and 5 is .64 + .03, and between 
grades in physies 4 and 5, .73 = .02. 


While the 
be 
methods 


results of this investigation may 
the 


be easily transferred. 


not applicable in other institutions, 


will probably 
For predicting failures, the use of school marks 
made during the first term or quarter’s work is 
excellent, although a certain amount of time 
lost be School 


prove excellent measures by which to predict 


may necessary. marks should 
success among those students who must submit 
certain required courses for entrance to special 


lines of work. A very significant correlation 

has been found by the writer between grades in 

pre-medical subjects and the medical subjects. 
JAMES VAUGHN 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN NoRMAL ScHOOL 


‘Interpretation by Dr. H. B. Lemon. 








